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A WREATH OF MANY FLOWERS, 








BROKEN TIES. 
Tur broken ties of happier days, 
How often do they seem 
To come before our mental gaze, 
Like a remember’d dream ; 
Around us each dissever’d chain 
In sparkling ruin lies, 
And earthly hand can ne’er again 
Unite those broken ties. 


The parents of our infant home, 
The kindred that we loved, 

Far from our arms perchance may roam, 
To distant scenes removed ; 


Or, we have watch’d their parting breath, | 


And closed their weary eyes, 
And sighed to think how sadly death 
Can sever human ties. 


The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 
They too, are gone, or changed ; 


_ Or, worse than all, their love and truth 


Are darken’d and estranged ; 

They meet us in the glittering throng, 
With cold averted eyes, 

And wonder that we weep our wrong, 
And mourn our broken ties. 


Oh! who in such a world as this, 
Could bear their lot of pain, 

Did not one radiant hope of bliss 
Unclouded yet remain? 

That hope the Sovereign Lord has given, 
Who reigns above the skies: 

That hope unites our souls to Heaven 
By faith’s endearing ties. 


Fach care, each ill of mortal birth 
Is sent in pitying love, 

To lift the lingering heart from earth, 
And speed its flight above ; 

And every pang that rends the breast, 
And every joy that dies, 
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| Tells us to seek a safer rest, 


And trust in holier ties. 


H O ME .—By B. Barron.' 


Where burns the loved hearth brightest, 
Cheering the social breast ? 
Where beats the fond heart lightest, 
Its humble hope possessed ? 

Where is the smile of sadness, 
Of meek-eyed patience borne, 
Worth more than those of gladness, 
Which mirth’s bright cheek adorn? 
Pleasure is marked by fleetness 
To those who ever roam, 
While grief itself has sweetness 
At home, dear home! 


There blend the ties that strengthen 

Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links that lengthen 

Joys visits when most brief. 
There eyes in all their splendor 

Are vocal to the heart, 

And glances gay and tender, 
Fresh eloquence impart. 
Then dost thou sigh for pleasure ? 
Oh! do not wildly roam! 

But seek that hidden treasure, 
At home, dear home! 


Does pure religion charm thee, 

Far more than aught below? 
Wouldst thou that she should arm thee 

Against the hour of wo? 
Think not she dwelleth only 

In temples made for prayer ; 
For home itself is lonely 

Unless her smiles be there. 
The devotee may falter, 

The bigot blindly roam ; 
If worshipless her alter 

At home, dear home! 
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Love over it presideth, 
With meek and watchful awe ; 
Its daily service guideth, 
And shows its perfect law ; 
If there thy faith shall fail thee, 
If there no shrine be found, 
What can thy prayers avail thee, 
With kneeling crowds around ? 
Go, leave thy gift unoffered 
Beneath religion’s dome, 
And be her first fruits proflered 
At home, dear home ? 





DUTY OF MOTHERS. 
BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 

Is it not certain that mothers best discharge 
their duty to the community, by training up| 
those who shall give it strength and beauty?) 
Their unwearied labours should coincide with | 
the aspirations of the Psalmist, that their 
‘sons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth; their daughters as corner-stones, pol- 
ished after the similitude of a palace.” They 
would not wish to leave to society, where 
they had themselves found protection and so- 
lace, a bequest that would dishonour their 
memory. 

We, who are mothers, ought to feel pecu- 
liar solicitude with regard to the manner in 
which our daughters are reared. Being more 
constantly with us, and more entirely under 
our control, than sons, they will be naturally 
considered as our representatives, the truest 
tests of our system, the strongest witnesses 
to a future generation, of our fidelity or ne- 

lect. 

“ Unless women,” said the venerable Fel- 
lenberg, “are brought up with industrious 
and religious habits, it is in vain that we edu- 
cate the men; for they are the ones who 
keep the character of man in its proper ele- 
vation.” Our duty to the community, which 
must be discharged by the education of a 
whole race, comprises many unobtrusive, al- 
most invisible points, which in detail may 
seem trivial, or at least desultory, but which 
are still as important as the rain drop to the 
cistern, or the rill to the broad stream. 

A long period allotted to study, a thorough 
implantation of domestic tastes, and a vigi- 
Jant guardianship over simplicity of character, 
are essential to the daughters of a republic. | 
That it is wise to give the greatest possible | 
extent to the season of tutelage, for those who| 
have much to learn, is a self-evident proposi- | 
tion. If they are to teach others, it is doubly | 
important. And there is no country on earth, 
where so many females are employed in| 
teaching, as in ourown. Indeed, from the) 





it might not be difficult to establish the point! 


| or opinion. 
‘every approach to eccentricity, should be ¢e 
|precated and discouraged. Even necessi'y 


} > 
\that they are all teachers, all forming «: 
beings upon the model of their own exay, 
|however unconscious of the fact. To ah, 
\the education of the educator, is to stin: «., 
‘culture of a plant, whose “leaves are fj... 
‘healing of the nations.” 4: 


I was delighted to hear a young lady «. 
lat the age of nineteen, “I cannot bea, :. 
ithink yet of leaving school; I have scare.’ 
begun to learn.” With propriety migh; 9, 
express this sentiment,—though she was p>... 
nent both in studies and accomplishing nite. 
if the great Michael Angelo could 

for his motto, in his ninetieth year, “ ye: |. 
learning.” aa. 





It has unfortunately been too much + 
custom in our country, not only to shor 
the period allotted to the education of oy 
but to fritter away even that brief peri 
‘contradictory pursuits and pleasures, Pareps; 
have blindly lent their influence to this usaye 
|To reform it, they must oppose the tide 
fashion and of opinion. Let them instre 
their daughters to resist the principle of cx. 
forming in any respect to the example of 1), 
‘around them, unless it is rational in itse!? 
‘correctly applicable to them as indiviiy:'s 
_A proper expenditure for one, would be my. 
}ous extravagance in another. So, if sote jp. 
| discreet mothers permit their young daughters 
'to waste in elaborate dress and fashiona)!s 
| parties, the attention which should be devote 
ito study, need their example be quoted ss; 
precedent! To do as others do, which is: 
\rule of the unthinking, is often to many bai 
‘taste and erring judgment. We use tu 
\discrimination in points of trifling impor, 


| We pause and compare patterns, ere we pu: 


\chase a garment, which, perhaps, lasts but 
for a single season. 
with little inquiry,—or on the strength o 
| doubtful precedent,—a habit, which ma 


‘stamp the character of our children forever 


| 

| When circumstances require, the youngest 
'girl should be taught not to fear to differ tron 
/her companions, either in costume, manner, 
Singularity for its own sake, a 


| variations from those around, must be manage. 


| with delicacy, so as not to wound feeling, 
But she who dares net 


exasperate prejudice. 
|to be independent, when reason or ‘uly 


dictate, will be in danger of forfeiting dec si 
‘of character; perhaps, integrity of principe 


i ' 
| Simple attire, and simple manners, are th 


‘natural ornaments of those who are obtain’ 


their school education. They have the be 
of fitness, and the policy of leaving the: 
ifree, for its precious pursuits. 


‘tructive of the charms of that season of |i'e. 













Why should we adogt 


Love of a: 
position that educated women here maintain,| play, every step towards affectation, are (& 
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| artist ; and many has been the amateur 
isketch which has been taken of this vine- 
‘clad cot in the dell of Weehawken. 


From the Saturday Courier. 


THE LAST BLANKET; 


oR, TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 
BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAME. 


There are no accidents, as men do term 
phases of God’s government. If accidents there 


x ail 5 pepsin cates Te: 


Some 
were, ; Z 

A sparrow’s fall His great designs might foil, 

And shake the Universe.” 

‘Phere is a little romantic glen in the more 
"retired woodlands of Weehawken, receding 
‘rom the water, deep into the hills which pro- 
tect it from the wintry blasts, and whose 


Leib tii 
Fess oj Ra 


There was, however, within the cottage, a 
feminine subject which no artist had yet hap- 
pened to see, but who, if they had done so, 
they doubtless would have thought quite as 
attractive as the outside of the rural dwelling 
that contained her. This was Fanny Grey, 
the only daughter of Simon and Sarah Grey, 
the tenants of the cottage. Fanny was just 
sixteen, and completely realized the idea con- 
veyed by the phrase, a “ perfect little gipsy.” 
Her figure was small and neat, and rovnd 
and ripe as a nectarine or a peach, or any 





ES overhanging trees shield it in summer from||thing that is plump and sweet. Her hair 
> the noontide sun. A little rivulet, clear as || was jet black, and curled all about her neck, 
> crystal, flows sparkling over its bed of peb-||and the free winds played unchecked amid 
bles in the midst, forming here and there a| their wilderness of grace and beauty. Her 
| deep, black pool, where a large mossy rock, ||eyes were black as midnight, yet dancing 
> or old water-oak, checks for a brief moment | with love and laughter; her brows were 
 itspassage. In the bosom of this glen, near || arched and black, her nose bewitching; her 
by where the ee, that oo pod Pe rich, red lips, gs a chin and 
| brook gushes from the ground, at the base of || throat captivating. She was a brunette of 
' a low-browed cliff, topped with the larch and || course ; the bright red blood mingled deli- 
~ beech, and with its face half hidden in creep-||cately with the berry-brown of her cheek, 
- ing vines, stands a rude cot or hut, of the most || and the effect was that soft tone and colour- 
rustic character. It had originally been con-|| ing that the old Italian masters loved to paint. 
"structed of the trunks of trees, hewn and laid | She looked like an Italian, or rather, like a 
"together, with a roof of poles, interwoven || brown Castilian maiden, or, more truly still, 
with willow withes, and covered with sods. ||as we have called her, like a little gipsy ; for 
* Nothing could have been made more simply. |/a gipsy she was in mischiefs, mirth and mer- 
But the hand of female taste had been busy '|riment. She was a natural coquette, and 
‘to complete and improve what the rough /|| would have been a rustic flirt if she had had 
7 builder had left so comfortless and unsightly. ||any beaux to practice on; but here retire- 
"Slips of the woodbine and roots of the fra-|| ment, and the poverty of her condition, kept 
“grant yellow jessainine, had been planted all | beaux away, though scarcely any one knew 
Saround, and trained, “es spring - spring, hag | that there was such a flower blooming in the 
Screep up its sides and ends, and weave, by | wild glen of Weehawken. Fanny had a 
the interlacing of their pliant tendrils, a thick || voice too like a robin, and sang from morning 
and verdant covering for the whole; while || till night songs of her own improvistaoring, 
© from the rock, which overhung it in the || set to the notes sung by the birds, for she had 
rear, S ~~ had been taught to seek the) never been taught music by any other mas- 
roo’, which they had completely over-run, ters. She was a sweet child of nature, ig- 
‘with a compact and beautiful a og imper- || norant of the wicked world, and of the great 
vious to the rain. Thus nature, directed by | city and all its iniquities, that lay buta league 
taste, had charmingly finished what poverty /distant on the other side of the water; the 
Shed but roughly shaped out! Places for || spires of which she had often seen by climb- 
| windows and a door had been kept free from | ing to the top of the cliff that overhung the 








"the embraces of the generous vines; in the, 
Pformer of which were set little diamond. | 
shaped panes of glass; economical fragments | 
“from broken panes, fashioned by the humble. 
‘cottager, Simon Grey. The cottage, there- 
) fore, presented to the eye a quiet and most) 
celightful rural scene, so wholly embowered | 
> & it was in green verdure. With its over-| 
- hanging rock, and two ancient sycamore trees | 
before the door, within a few feet of which| 
gushed the spring, which had been placed 
> “were as if to protect it, and, with its deep, 
Fstadowy seclusion, it offered a resistless 
> ‘*mptation to the pencil of every passing! 


. 





cottage. 

Simon Grey had been a carpenter in his 
earlier life, and in constructing a dwelling at 
Hoboken, fell with a staging which had been 
carelessly put up with cast nails instead of 
wrought, and broke a Jeg and an arm. He 
was at the time a husband and father, hav- 
ing married, three years before, a very pretty 
and yet very sensible young woman, who had 
belonged to one of the best families in New 
York, but whom pecuniary losses, and the 
death of her father by grief, had reduced, 
with her mother, to a degree of poverty that 
was a sufficient excuse for their wealthier 
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relations quite deserting them. Simon had 
found them living ina single room of an hum- 
ble dwelling he had been called by the land- 
Jord to repair, and struck by the patient re- 
signation of the widow, and the sweet, mo- 
dest beauty of Sarah, the daughter, he mo- 
destly and unobtrusively sought their ac- 
quaintance, and by and by proposed to the 
maiden. Simon was a good-looking young 
man—industrious and correct in all his ha- 
bits. ‘The neglect of her and her daughter 
by the relations of the widow, and the de- 
voted attention to their comfort by the young 
carpenter, showed the widow that true re- 
spectability lies not in family or fortune, 
house or lands, profession or occupation, but 
in moral worth, sustained by honesty and in- 
dustry. She therefore gave her consent to 
the union, and Sarah Stanford, the daughter 
of one of the former wealthy merchants of 
South street, became the happy and content- 
ed wife of Simon Grey the carpenter. It is 
true, Sarah might have done better, as the 
world goes, for an iron merchant, who had 
seen her at church, humbly seated in the 
“stranger’s pew,” beside her mother, struck 
with her beauty, inquired her out, and sought 
to cultivate her acquaintance; but Simon 
had already the possession of her heart, and 
the rich bachelor, although worthy enough, 
end deeply attached to her, was compelled to 
retire with his love unrequited, resolutely re- 
neating, 


“Tf she will not marry me, 
Never wedded will I be.” 


Sarah made Simon Grey an admirable 
wife, and Simon proved a good husband. 
The widow, he also insisted, should make her 
home with her daughter, which she did for 
two years, when she was removed to a better 
home in a world where poverty is no crime, 
but, indeed, the Lord of which himself, when 
on earth, was so poor as not to have where to 
Jay his head! Woe, woe tothe wicked rich, 
if virtuous poverty assimilate the good to the 
Saviour of men! Blessed world where the 
worth of men is not to be longer weighed 
against gold! 

The year after the pious widow’s death, 
the sad accident happened to Simon that we 
have just mentioned. Borne on the shoulders 
of four of his fellow workmen, the wounded 
man was taken home to his dwelling. Sarah 
was in the door at the moment, looking for 
her husband to come to dinner. She saw a 
sad procession approaching the house—her 
face grew pale! She looked earnestly at the 
bearers—Simon was not one of them! Hea- 
vily and silently they came on—perhaps— 
perhaps, her thought was, they are going by! 
She ceases to breathe as they come opposite 
the gate. They pause; one of them opens 


Vot. y 


the little wicket leading to the hoyse . 
with a shriek, Sarah rushes forth to mos y._ 
barrow! She litts the handkerchief f,,,., 
face and recognises the pale, anguish-<, 
features of her husband. He sinileq 
her, and faintly grasped her hand! s),.s, 
camecalm. The first shriek was the oy! », 
of grief she uttered. She felt that Goi i.) 
afflicted her, and her spirit meekly bowos s. 
His dispensation. She suppressed hor o, 
tion, and kissing his lips in silence, 
her hand gently beneath his head, ands) =... 
ported it upon her bosom while he was jr 
into the house and laid gently upon 9 hp: 
The surgeon came—the limbs were s) .. 
well as skill could do it—for the tractyro : 
a bad one both in the arm and leg. "Pho ». 
tient bore it like a hero!—Sarah like ay yo. 
gel! Oh, woman! kind, affectionate, tey;o 
devoted, enduring woman, thou art, jndec: 
“ Heaven’s last best gift to man !” 


sir 








Weeks, months passed away, and Sino: 
}continued an invalid; and Sarah's devon 
ito him was as unwearied as it was delish 
ito witness. She never murmured, jeyer 
|uttered a sigh expressive of her deep sory 
| before him. Day after day diminished t 
|resources; their landlord, their physicup, 
and apothecary, had not been long in sia. 
lowing up all the little means which Sina 
|had laid by from the fruits of his in 

| Oh, that the rich and benevolent would rs 
|flect upon the poverty and want an accident 
toa labourer or mechanic, who depends i 
his daily earnings, brings to his family, and 
remember such in their Providential 
ition! Sarah saw that they were rapidly te. 
‘ing reduced to want. First, when money hai 
all gone, she disposed with a heavy heart of 
|a few articles of jewelry of her deceased nm 
‘ther; then she parted with articles of orm 
/mental furniture, one by one, till their litt: 
| parlour became nearly unfurnished ; but s 
|did not have occasion ever to occupy !* ns, 
for her sitting-room, her home, was the sick 
|chamber of the invalid, where she had bees 
|unweariedly watching and nursing day ai 
‘night for a year. Simon knew nothinge 
lall these sacrifices she was making for his 
comfort; he was ill and suffering—yet 
knew his sickness had made him poor, 2 
the anxiety to get well, to enable him once 
more to earn something, kept him ine stl 
of nervous irritability that retarded his rece 
very. At length, one year after Simon: 
cident, Sarah parted with her parlour car 
to pay the rent, and the room was desoi'é 
She sighed as she locked the door of 0 
stripped apartment, but murmured not. 
knew well that He who moves the Univer 
hath regard to the humblest of the creat’ 
he has made. They knew that there w* 
‘no accidents in the government of Pr 
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aaa She felt in her heart that God ruled 
ani directed all events, and that the fall of a 
=nartoW may contribute in the Divine coun- 
| ls to great events in the economy of terres- 
rial things. She had schooled her heart in 
ao school of affliction, and she had thus 
j.grned to put her trust in God! Happy the 
mind that sees “ good in all things.” 

~ 4t length Simon was able to walk about 


she room on a crutch, leaning on Sarah’s ten- | 


‘orly supporting arm. But by this time their 
daily narrowing poverty had reduced them 
+) a single apartment. Another quarter’s 
vont was due, and the landlord (why should 
-o name of Jandlord continue in this benevo- 
ont age to be but a harsher term for op- 
pressor) afier waiting two whole days after 
it was due—two days, dear reader—forty- 
“ht hours of time! distrained for the rent. 
And poor Simon had no bed that night on 
which to lay his head! Sarah strove tocom- 
fort him as he lay broken in body and spirit, 
soon a blanket she had sacrificed to the offi- 
cor her wedding ring to retain! (reader, this 
is no fiction!) for the comfort of hiia who in 
love had placed it on her bridal finger. 

“Do not grieve thus, dearest husband,” 
she said, in a tone of sweet consolation, that 
touched his heart and made him shed tears; 
“it is true we are now very destitute, but it 
isa gratifying thing to reflect that it has not 


been brought upon us by any conduct of our | 


own. It is God’s hand, Simon, and it becomes 
us to bow with submissive spirits, and feeling 
His will should be done, whatever be the con- 
sequences to us! Youare a Christian, Simon, 
and you will not murmur, I know, to be like 
His 
bel tonight, no pillow for your head; be 
comforted, then, that you are only in a situa- 
tion such as He was; not one night, but many 
nights, he Had not where to lay his sacred 
sad! Like Him, too, you are a carpenter! 
save always felt that Jesus had sanctified 
us trade; and when I first saw you at work, 
felt an interest in you from that cause, deep- 
ened, as | must confess, after [ became ac- 
quainted with you, into one of a different na- 
ie, Nay, my dear husband, we have every 
son to be happy, even sad as our situation 
actually is, for God is our Father, and we 
siall not want. If we die, our happiness will 
ve complete; if we live yet longer on earth, 
t will be under His parental care, who feeds 
the young ravens when they cry; and are we 
and our dear child Fanny, who is sleeping 
iere so sweetly on my lap, not of more value 
uaa many ravens !” 

Thus did this sweet Christian wife dis- 
uurse With the impatient invalid, and her 
words dropped upon his soul like heavenly 
“m, healing its wounds, and mingling sweet- 
“8 with its bitter thoughts; and Simon 


> oe et 


— — 


n from whom youare called. You have no | 
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clasped his hands together, her's folded in 
them, and said firmly, 

* God’s will be done!” 
| Where were Simon’s neighbours at this 

time? Let the Wise Man answer. “ Pro- 
verbs xix., 7. All the brethren of the poor 
do hate him; how much more do his friends 
go far from him? he pursueth them with 
| words, yet they are wanting to him.” 

It chanced, as the world would phrase it, 
but “ Providence ordered,” as the good man 
would speak, that the ensuing morning a gen- 
tleman was passing Simon’s door in a wagon, 
when the axletree broke, and let him down 
with such force as to bruise him considera- 
bly. He recovered his feet, and tying his 
| horse to the fence till he could send to have 
jhis vehicle repaired, he entered Simon's 
‘yard and painfully approached the house. 
Simon was reclining upon the blanket on the 
floor, and Sarah was seated at his feet, while 
‘little Fanny, who was three years of age, 
|was amusing herself with catching flies on 
ithe window. They had just made a slight 
| breakfast of tea and stale bread, the last they 
had in the house; yet they were both cheer- 
| ful. 

| Indeed, indeed, Sarah, I don’t know what 
|we shall do,” said Simon, thoughtfully. “[ 
am unable to work, and you say you must not 
leave me a moment alone.” 

| You are so much better now, dear, I will 
go out to-day, and try and get something that 
| 1 can bring home to do.” 

| But where is the home?” he said, mur- 
/muringly; “you have no home to come to, 
Sarah !” 

The wife’s countenance fell, yet she sup- 
pressed her emotion. “ True, true, Simon ; 
‘but fear not; God will provide us with a 
| home !” 

“You have extraordinary faith in God, 
\Sarah! I wish I could believe as you do! 
| He has certainly permitted many who trust 
/in him as much as we try to do, to perish of 
| hunger!” 
| * Yes, to feed them with that bread of 

which, if any man eat, he shall never die !” 
| She answered, with sweet faith. 

| ‘Read me some promise, dear, that [ may 
|catch from it something of that elevated and 
|trusting spirit, which makes you so superior 
| to our wretched condition.” 

“[ have no Bible,” said Sarah, with a 
‘look of sadness and pain; * it was taken by 
ithe officer with the other books, though I 
ibegged for it; but he was insensible: he 
‘could not appreciate my feelings! He thought 
| I wanted to retain it for the reason he took it, 
| because it had gilt leaves; and he said, see- 
}ing ‘Sarah,’ which you had stamped on it 
lin gold letters, that he had a daughter of 
‘the same name, and he’d buy it in for her!” 
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The wreteh ! 
“ Nay, do not Ne ee but rather pity 


him, that he is ignorant of the golden trea-|) 


sure contained in it. Let us rather pray, 
Simon, that it may be blessed to his soul’s 
salvation, and that of his household.” 

“You are a true Christian, Sarah,” said 
Simon, feelingly. 

“T can repeat for you some of the sweet 
promises that are given us for times such as 
have nov fallen upon us, Simon,” said Sarah, 
calmly; and with a reverent look, and a 
serene, holy tone of voice, she began to repeat 
words of Scripture, as if she felt in her own 
heart all the fulness of peace and hope that 
they expressed. 

“* My son, despise not thou the chastening 
of the Lord; neither be weary of his correc- 
tion. 

“ For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth. 

“The Lord will not suffer the soul of the 
righteous to famish; but he casteth away the 
substance of the wicked. 

“In the house of the righteous is much 
treasure; but in the revenues of the wicked 
is trouble. 

“The lot is cast into the lap; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord. 


“The Lord is my light and my salvation ;|, 


whom shall I fear? the Lord is the strength 
of my life; of whom shall I be afraid ? 

“For in the time of trouble he shall hide 
me in his pavilion: 

nacle shall he hide me: he shall set me upon 
a rock. 

“ Wait on the Lord; be of good courage 
and he shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I 
say, on the Lord. 

“ The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them. 

“The righteous cry and the Lord heareth, |, 


and the Lord delivereth them out of all their |) 


troubles. 


“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust || 


also in him and he shall bring it to pass.” 
“Are not these consoling words to the} 
Christian, husband ?”’ asked Sarah. 


To the righteous, they are indeed! Alas! || 


if I had lived hitherto without God in the] 
world, what would be the comfort from them |! 
that I now derive?” he said, with humble}! 
faith; “yes,” and he devoutly lifted his eyes |, 
and hands to heaven, “yes, oh yes, I will|! 
trust in Him whose ears are ever open, 
whose lips distill promises like dew. Forsake | 
me not, O Lord: O my God, be not far from 
me. Make haste to help me, O Lord, my}, 
salvation. What time I am afraid, I will] 
trust in thee.” 

*“ Now do I know we shall be blest, dear 


husband,” said Sarah; “ you have so freely || 


cast your burden upon the Lord. Come, 


in the secret of his taber- || 





now, | will put on my Seeman and 170 to com 
of the shops at Jersey city, and see jf Pe 
—” A knock ! “Who can it be” 

“None but an angel,” said Simop, 
ing; * for we have nothing left for » 
take away.’ 

Sarah opened the door and_ behei; 
stranger, who was evidently snfferiy ig for 
pain, A glance at his torn and soijle; 
and then at the broken wagon, showed 
the cause. 

“T hope, sir, you are not badly pill 
inquired, with a look and tone of symp 
and with a gaze that seemed half to poo. 
nise in him some one she had seen betiyye. 
“No, madam, I trust not—only bruised . 
little. It might have been worse. A | 
bathing with brandy will help it. Bes 
as to let me go in and set down awhile 
| “Indeed, sir, lam very sorry you a 
‘I wish I had something for your ieee s: by 
|'—but—” And here she blushed an 
tated, and did not ask him in. 

“ But won’t you let me sit down in a clay 
a little while, madam?” he asked, 
tiently. 
| « [ would gladly doall in my power for y: 
sir, but—but—” 

** But, but—do you hesitate to admit a my 
‘into your house, when he may have |! | 
‘bones in his body broken, for what ym 
know ?” 
| No, indeed, sir,” replied Sarah, as sie 
| painfully thought of poor Simon ; * I have 
_—but, sir, come in, and your own obser. 
/tions will make my apology for me.” 
| The gentleman entered, and looked r 
/upon a desolate hall, and followed Sara) is: 
|the back room. This he saw was empty «! 
all furniture, save a blanket, on which Simm 
lay. He cast his eyes round for a seat, ani 
then turned upon her a look of surprise. 

“ Have you no other room to ask me i 

“ No, sir,” she answered, calmly. 

* No chair—no furniture at all!” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ You’ve moved it, and are just going 
‘follow it, then? ag 

“No, sir,” said Simon, in a oo « tone; 
| we are as you unhappily have found us 
‘is because we could not accommodate you, 

relieve you, that Sarah hesitated to adr 
_you. We are very poor, just now, thov! 
_we had better days before I broke my leg 
arm a year and four months ago; since the 
Ihave done nothing, and we have had toy 
“with every thing to satisfy bills, till ts 
morning we are reduced, bya landlord's war 
rant, as you have discovered us.” 

“ Have you no friends?” 

“ We are too poor to have any.’ 

“ Very true—very true Seeds are fal 
‘weather birds,” he said bluntly; “but &* 
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will never do to let you remain so. Whatdo | fervour; “ give unto the Lord the glory due 
vou want to make you comfortable? Every \tohisname!” 
thing, see! You don’t remember me, Mrs. | RR Amen,” said Simon, with devout thank- 
Sarah ?” he added, looking and smiling, while fulness, “ Didst thou not say, wife, commit 
his features twisted with the pain he suffered thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him, 
from a bruised shoulder. ‘and he shall bring it to pass? Truly this 
Sarah blushed, for through the blood and | has been a wondertul thing! A brutish man 
dirt of his face she had already recognised knoweth not; neither doth a fool understand 
her guondam admirer, the iron-monger. this ; but thanks be to Him whe hath given 
> «Ido now, sir,” she said, with a degree |me wisdom to see in it His hand !” 
> ofeven propriety that became her. | That afternoon, Mr. Wilks Hadaway, the 
« Well, Lam glad to see you! Didn’t know | iron-monger, made his appearance with a 
© where you lived—confound this shoulder of large wagon, in which was placed a bed on 
wine!—or | might have called to see how |springs. It was not for himself, however, 
© voudid, This is your husband, the carpen- |though he had a patch over his left eye, and 
> ter. He is worse off than 1 am—so I won't |one arm out of his coat sleeve and in a sling, 
speak just now of my bruises; get them and and he also limped a little; nevertheless he 
my carriage repaired at the same time. Bet- | seemed to forget that he had been hurt in his 
> ter married me—no broken limbs—yes, bro- | benevolent purposes for the comfort of the 
* ken limbs for what I know—but no landlord’s | family whose misery he had so providentially 
warrants; no—” ‘become acquainted with. Woathout answer- 
“Sir, you forget my husband is present,”| ing any of their questions, as to where he 
© said Sarah, with dignity. ||was going to take them, he made them get 
' «Oh yes; beg pardon, sir. Glad to see |into the wagon, Simon on the spring-bed, and 
© you. Accidents will happen, as I now feel |Sarah and her little girl on the back seat, 
> at my cost. Carpenters, though, liable to | while with a man whom he had employed he 
© more accidents than iron-mongers—worse himself took the front seat, and drove off. 
> ones, | mean—for you’ve broke your leg, and | The horses took the road along the river side 
I have butskinned my shoulder. What can |towards Hoboken, and on in the direction of 
Ido, Mrs, Sarah, to make you comfortable ?)|| Weehawken. At length, after half an hour’s 
> Every thing, I see. Well, I'll go and look |\esay ride, they entered a gate leading to a 
after my wagon and myself. Here, sir, is a|| handsome country seat. A few rods from 
ten dollar bill I wish to loan you at six per |the gate within the enclosed grounds stood a 
cent. Nota word! [have a right to loan |small frame cottage, remarkable for nothing 
my money to whom I choose. Try and make | but its neat and domestic appearance. Here 
yourselves more comfortable. I'll see you |Mr. Hadaway stopped the horses, and made 
again before night.—Good-bye, good-bye, both | Sarah get out and go in and see, as he said, 
of you! I must take care of myself now, if | “how she liked the house.” She looked at 
[ would take care of you.” | him with surprise, and, with a throbbing heart, 
' “You're very kind, sir,” said Sarah, over- |in which the currents of hope and joy began 
' come with grateful emotion at this timely to flow back from their long ebbing, obeyed, 
S relief. ‘as the door stood open. She looked into two 
“Nota word! Havn’t Ia richt to do as | neatly-furnished rooms, a bed-room, and a 
I please? You read Scripture, Mistress kitchen, and wondered if indeed such happi- 
Sarah '—*He that hath pity upon the poor, | Dess, as to be inmates of such a spot, was to 
lendeth to the Lord; and that which he hath be their 8. 
given will He pay again.’” | “Well, how do you like it, Mistress 
“ But, sir,” began Simon || Sarah ?” asked Mr. Hadaway, as she appeared 
“H . : ‘at the door, almost bewildered. She could 
old your tongue, and get well as fast as | not speak. 
you can; don’t detain me, or my shoulder’l] | «Well, well, we’ll see byand by! Come, 
swell so { can’t get my coat off by and by. |Thomas, let us help Mr. Gray out and get 
Good-bye—hear from meagain!” And with | him inside, upon a bed. He wants rest.” 
these words, spoken in a rapid and blunt,| ‘The removal from the wagon to the house 
but kind manner, the generous iron-monger was at once effected, and then Mr. Hadaway 
hastened as well as he could for limping from |told them that was to be their home for at 
the house to which his accidental (!) pre- Jeast two years. Knowing some happy 
sence had brought such joy. change was to take place in their behalf, and 
“Now know I that the Lord saveth his high as Sarah’s hopes had run by his manner 
anointed; he will hear from his holy heaven and his directions for her to examine the 
With the saving strength of his right hand: rooms, neither she nor Simon were prepared 
verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth,” | for this joyful intelligence. They were silent 
suid Sarah, looking heavenward with grateful | from deep emotion. 
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* Well, well, don’t speak—I’m 
can’t, either of you. Your little girl is happy. 
enough. See how she runs from room to 
room! I’m happy too. Pretty child! how 
old is it?” he asked, taking little Fanny up 
and kissing her. 

Still Sarah could not articulate, while tears 
of joy coursed down her cheeks. 

“In her fourth year,” answered Simon. 


glad you 


“ T hope, sir, she will live to thank you, if we], 


can’t as we ought to. How shall I repay you, 
sir?” 

“ By getting well as fast as youcan. I'll 
send a doctor to see you, and you shall want 
for nothing. When you get well, as you 
can’t work at your trade for your arm, you 
must become the gardener here. 
gardener | ever knew had been a soldier and 
lost an arm. My friend, Peter Vandyne, 
who sent to me last week to get him a 
gardener that had 9 wife, and would occupy 
this cottage, (his other gardener being about 
to return to Scotland,) has given the situation 
to you. I saw him in town, and made him 
write up to have it ready for you. All is 
complete, | see. Cellar and pantry full. 
Here you'll live and snap your fingers at 
landlords—for there is no rent to pay. Glad 
to see you look so happy, Mistress Sarah! 
Not so fine a house as you might have had, if 
you had said ‘yes’ one day! But never 
mind. You'll be a widow one of these days, 
perhaps, hey, Simon?” And Mr. Hadaway 
Jaughed internally, after a way he had. 

Then going up to Simon, who was laying 
comfortably on the bed, he told him to get 
well as fast as possible, and shook him by the 
hand; took Sarah’s hand and wished her 
happiness, and taking up pretty little Fanny, 
kissed her, and told her to grow fast and be 
a rival to her mother, and perhaps he would 
one day marry her out of spite. Fanny re- 
plied by pulling his queue, (for Mr. Hadaway, 
though but thirty-three, wore a queue, which, 
for some reason or other, he was very proud 
and careful of,) crying out in her prattling 
way, 

“ Mamma, the gen’man have a itty tail 
jus’ like my kitty.” 

“Fanny, child!” reproved the mother, 
alarmed lest their benefactor should be of- 
fended ; this queue had stood too much in the 
way of its owner’s success with her four 
years ago. 

« Never mind the tail, pretty Fanny,” said}, 
the worthy bachelor, laughing, “you may 
one day have me for a husband, in spite of 
.* 

« No, no,” replied Fanny; “ I would tut it 
off.” 

‘*Now take care of yourselves and be 
happy,” he said, after patting her smartly on 


The best}! 


‘as he became acquainted with their wort), 


‘gardener; and applying himself with a\ 


‘upon you. I won't call too often, Simon, ).. 
you should be jealous, eh ?” ae 
| Simon was disposed to feel any thing 
jealous of his generous benefactor and fo», 
rival, and pray yed God’s blessing on his we 
as he departed and drove off in his wa : : 
saying form the fulness of j joy in his he: + 

“ Blessed is he that considereth the », 
for his reward is with him!” 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul; and a alls 
is within me bless his holy name, 
Sarah, kneeling and lifting up her pure ; 
heavenward, “bless the Lord, Q- 
‘and forget not all his benefits; 

“ Who forgiveth all thine iniquities: 
healeth all thy diseases ; 

“Who redeemeth thy life from des 
tion; who crowneth thee with lovin: 
ness and tender mercies ;” and untae: thar 
ful Christian wife continued to rep: 
eloquent gratitude on her tongue, the y 
of the one hundred and third psalm, t 
end. 
| At the expiration of a few weeks, 
was able to walk out with a cruteh ; 
His health was good and his spirits ¢/; 
They had nothing now to make them y 
happy; past experience had taught : 
both to put their trust in God, and to refer 
blessings to him, as well as they 
all afflictions. Mr. Vandyne, the gentlema 
who owned the estate, often visited them, a 
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iy 


had 


felt happy that he had secured such exc: 

persons on his estate. At leneth, three 
months after his removal to his new abo 
Simon was able to enter upon his duties 


ing mind, he soon made himself os 
Thus they continued to live for several years 
in their life and conversation exemp|i'ying 
the force of piety upon the heart and cond 
even of the humble in degree. Thus ' 
they rewarded the benevolence of ther 
benefactor, Mr. Hadaway, in placing 
there, and by their usefulness repaid to lis 
friend his kindness in letting them remain «! 
first so long without being of service to 

In the interim good Mr. Hadaway visite’ 
them, the first year, once a month; the si 
year, once in three months; the third vest 
twice, and the fourth year they saw him 
once. At length he ceased his visits a! 
gether, as his business increased, and ont 
saw Simon when, at long intervals, he wer 
to the city on some errend for garden sees 
and called upon him to tell him how t 
got along. By and by Mr. Hadaway 
New York for Russia, to be absent for seve" 
years, much to Simon and Sarah's grie‘ 

did not feel happy without knowing he 
near, and had knowledge of their haps — 
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.) an them. Years produce great changes 
among allclassesof men. Mr. Hadaway had | 
n ‘absent but a few months, when Mr. | 


e died, and the estate passed into the | 


bee 
Vandyn ' be ccanpye ; ; 
hands of @ distant heir; in the impressive 
pharseology of Scripture, “a king arose who | 
knew not Joseph.” ‘The new proprietor did | 
not like to retain a gardener who could work | 
but with one arm, and was lame at that; and | 

| being, besides, a modern improver, he wanted } 
to make every thing different from what it} 
had been. Simon was therefore notified to} 
eave his situation, but out of respect to his || 
former employer, if it may be so denominated, | 
ho was allowed to erect a small cottage upon 
a tract of wild land in a glen on the farther) 
de of the estate, and enclose as much ground | 
as he could cultivate, for his own use. 

It was with a heavy heart that they re-|| 
© sened the home which had been so long) 
BS their happy abode—a home which tliey felt, | 
under the instrumentality of Mr. Hadaway, || 
> had been the peculiar gift of Divine Provi-| 
dence. They, however, recollected how || 
> their trust in Him, in their deepest wretched- |, 
> ness,had been responded to, and they now | 
trusted to him for the future. Delightful}, 
trust! Sweet serenity that noadverse circum. | 
stances of time can move! How blest, how |! 
enviable are those whose trust, in all times! 
and at all seasons, is staid on God! 
© Simon went to view the land appropriated || 
© tohim, and returned to Sarah with a cheer-|| 

ful account that all would be well. 
| “We have every reason to be thankful,” | 
he said to her; “our situation is by no means_ 
asidone! What deep poverty, and but for! 
your confidence in God, which supported | 
me, what despair we were in eight years'|| 
ago, yet we were delivered! God found a 
smooth and pleasant way for us to walk in! 
Cannot we trust him now? I was then sick! 
and a eripple ; I am now well and in health, | 
and though I have but one good arm, and 
limp a little, [am strong and robust, and can 
-makea living. Then we had no furniture}, 
but that blanket, which I have now hung up} 
by the bed-side to remind me that you gave), 
your wedding ring to retain it for me. Now}; 
we hive a house full of good furniture, which | 
kind Mr. Vandyne presented us with, and || 
here is little Fanny to assist you, the dear| 
one! a host in herself, with her bright face | 
and happy laugh. No, no; we won’t repine; 
It would be wicked to do so even at leaving 
such a home. Let us bless Good that he’! 
gives us health and spirits, and above all a) 
hope that when we leave forever the earthly | 
house of this tabernacle, we have a house not 
made with hands, eternal inthe heavens!” | 
“Indeed, indeed, Simon,” said Sarah, | 


| 
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you not only a professing, but a true Chris- 
tian !” 

“ Yes, God brings good out of seeming evil ! 
If we only could feel that whatever he does, 
he means our good, though we don’t see how 
it can be brought out of it, we should be al- 
ways happy and never know such a sound 
as complaint. But we are short-sighted, and 
cannot see beyond our hand. Well, dear, 
about ournew home—I will get two or three of 
the people on the farm to give me a lift, and 
in a few days I'll have a cottage as comfort- 
able as this. ‘There is an acre of good ground 
on the hill side, which [ can cultivate as a 
market garden; you can keepa dairy, and 
ll supply the people in the village with 
milk every morning. Fanny isold enough to 
sell strawberries, blackberries, and fruit, in 
summer, and help you in every thing.— 
We'll get along nicely, I assure you.” 

Sarah did not need this confident assurance 
on Simon’s part to make her contented, for 
she had no fear but all would be ordered 
right for them. She was happy, however, to 
see her husband view the change in their 
circumstances with such cheerfulness, and 
blessed God for the spirit he evinced. 

In a few days, assisted by a woodman and 
one of his fellow gardeners, whose services 
the new proprietor let him have, Simon con- 
structed in the romantic glen of Weehawken 
the rude cottage which we have described 
in the foregoing part of this tale. They 


soon made it very comfortable and Sarah and 


Fanny’s taste were but one season employed 
in making it the picturesque and verdant 
vine-covered home we have represented it. 
Simon prospered in his garden, and Sarah 
in her dairy, while the pretty Fanny made 
herself useful to both. Thus they lived four 
years in uninterrupted peace, reaping the 
reward of cheerful toil, when Fanny reached 
her sixteenth birth day, in the month of July, 
the period at which our story opens. She 
has therefore now become of some importance, 
and we shall leave Simon and Sarah, the 
hero and heroine of our humble tale, to weave 
together the incidents in the life of this 
pretty maiden, which we shall call “The 
Strawberry Girl.” The reader, therefore, 
who feels an interest in little Fan, the Gipsy 
of Weehawken, will find her playing the 
heroine in the next number of the Garland. 


Love is found in gentle hearts. It dwells 
not amid the riots of pleasure—it dies in the 
glare of splendor, and cannot live in a heart 


devoted to dress and weak follies; it is more 


| mature in quietness than loud applause or 


the world’s praise. Give me the sharply de- 


through her tears, “ that deep affliction has fined feelings of a young and timed girl, and I 
» deena blessing to both of us! It has made leave you the professions of a gaudy coquette. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE BABY. 


Come hither, my daughter; your marriage 
day is at hand; you will not be much longer 
the light of thisold house. Sit by me, and I 
will once more tell you a story as I used to 


do, when you were a little girl, and looked | 


up in bright-eyed wonder at my rehearsal. 

I doubt not William has told you often 
enough, that you are all in all to him; that 
no one human being ever was to another what 
you are tohim; that he feels for you a deep- 
er, tenderer, purer, more disinterested devo- 
tion, than ever man felt for woman. Don’t 
believe him. Nay, never start and turn pale ; 
the young rascal believes what he says to be 
true, and that ought to be enough for you. 
What I mean is, that I have in my day said 
and felt as much for the old woman on the 
other side of the chimney there. 

But I mean something more than that. You 
have yourself been the object of a deeper, 
tenderer, purer, more disinterestedly devoted 
attachment than his. Now don’t be angry, 
though it becomes you too, and bespeaks the 
sincere confiding spirit of the bride. He too 
would be in a towering passion if he heard 
me; and yet neither of you have cause. 

You do not understand me; nor will you, 
nor can you, till you come. to be yourself a 
mother. 

The riddle is out. I mean that you were 
a person of much more consequence in the 
eyes of two others—eh, old dame !—that you 
were the object of a more profound love than 
you ever can be again, Jong, long before you 
knew how delightful a thing it is to repay 
love with love. 

You have been admired, and have been told 
that you were admired ; and though I and your 
mother say it, who ought not to say it, you 
are worthy to be admired. And you have 
been flattered—flattered by admiration; never 
deny it, girl, it is human nature, and sits 
prettily upon a young woman. But you were 
welcomed home and admired, and watched 
over with far more solicitude before you were 
twelve months old, than you ever will be 
again, Strange it is, but it seems to be the 
unwavering rule of Providence, that the 
warmest affection should ever be squandered 
upon those who are unaware of the wealth 
which is being heaped upon them. 

It was a proud and happy day, that of your 
birth. The ways were mud, and keen hail- 
showers, alternating with sleet, were borne 
on the wind, that howled and thumped round 
the house, as if seeking to force its way in. 
And the bodily suffering of your mother 


scarcely exceeded the mental anxiety of the |! 


rest of the household. It was a heavenly 
summer time when all was over; wind or 
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| weather, what did we heed then, whey . 
looked proudly up at me, as I looked a: ... 
lying in her arms! - 
| After all, any disinterested person , 
have thought you a strange looking cregty., 
| You had not learned how to make use oy, 
|}eyes: one was turned up to your eyelmy. 
and the other down to your mouth. ~ 
“ Now papa,” 
| Fact, fact; ask the old woman there. 
|| you don’t believe me. 
| But you were beautiful in our eyes, ay; 
| those of your good grandmother. She | 
| been passing back and forward the y\,, 
|| morning, between your mother’s aparty¢:: 
\,and the parlor, thinking to keep up our sy); 
| but sinking them rather by her agitated joc; 
But when she came to tell me that al! wy. 
| well, she could not find her voice, and ; 
\did not need to find it, for her face ys 
‘radiant. You were a lump set down amon 
|us to enlighten all our faces. We had jive, 
together and thought we loved each o 
but when you were added to the family yroy, 
it was as if a new revelation had been give: 
and it seemed as if we had been living coli 
iand heartlessly with each other. A cord ws 
, around us drawing us into closer relations); 
jand you, little unconscious elf, was the ta.s 
/man that worked all these wonders. 
I could write a big book about the fry 
year of your life, and yet not contrive to ss 
all Ihave to say, to show how much wor 
|important a baby is than any grown or grov- 
ing person can possibly be. 
You will scarcely recollect the day of your 
christening. That, too, was a memorat 
day. Mother, nurse, grandmother—I cayre 
well say which looked most consequent 
while you, the real heroine of the cecas cr 
took it with unparalleled sang froid ; you 
‘not even seem to mind the beautiful rich | 
cap, of which there is a family tradition tie 
your mother was christened in it too; 0 
positively slept through the ceremony, tet: 
| great consternation of the nurse, who liel 
\a bad omen that you did not squall. But: 
you thought little I thought the more; tr 
‘when I turned from the marble front to tle 
‘altar window, where was painted the cov 
| hovering over the cloudy chaos it was con 
/missioned to impregnate with light and ‘ov 
\I felt awed and subdued, and anxious for 


‘baby, and yet consoled ; I felt that it ws 


/your inauguration into the sorrows of ! 
\world. The mystic rite was the herald « 
| the sufferings to which humanity is heir; '«' 
it was, at the same time, the pledge 1) 
‘God would temper the wind to the shot 
lamb. 

I will not tell you how we—for she, ther 
went foot for foot in feeling all my joys, car’ 
hopes and fears about you; as indeed = 
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we been the mirror of my life, for I will not '| witness the sufferings of a child. We can- 


» vy how many years, bearing half my sorrows, | not divine their cause or nature, and it can- 


ang redoubling all my joys. 1 would not | not tell ; the impotency of human desire to 
have said so much for fear of making her||give releif is never so painfully felt. The 
Never praise people to their faces, || innocence and weakness, too, of the sufferer 
virl; it spoils them; but you see she Is || conjure up rebellious thoughts. My God! | 
asleep, and can’t here me. What makes the | know that my own sufferings are the con- 
sj¢ woman’s head keep nudging at that rate || sequences of my own sins, but what has this 
iehind her handkerchief! Has she been||innocent done? It is not alone when the 
listening to us all this time ? little creature writhes in the torture that we 

{ will say nothing of our care for you even |feel these misgivings; its uncomplaining 


yain. 


* intrifles—of the long happy walk from jj langour goes with more deadly certainty to 


c bazaar to bazaar, to choose playthings fitting | 


the heart. Oh, what a relief it has been, 


~ for so very young a baby—of the utter forget- || after such a visitation, to see my child’s eye 

fulness of my personal dignity, with which I|/ brighten again, and hear its blessed, clear, 

" used to bring biscuits to the baby from town || soft voice again breathing of happiness ! 

> in my great-coat pocket. You would think || It were hard to say wether thy sufferings 

| was wishing to bribe you by these recollec- || or thy enjoyments most endeared thee to me. 

~ tions, not to forget the old folks when you} You have been a dear good daughter to your 
leave them. It would be unkind to do so;/| father, and you understand the playful ex- 

4 


it would look as if [ thought you could forget || aggeration of the nursery legend. And yet 
them. it is not all exaggeration. 
You grew up among us like an opening}; But go! my tears are under my eyelids, 


flower. Every day we saw something new |\and | shall make a fool of myself if I go on. 


ii 


> to love and praise in you. ‘To hear us talk,|) You will understand me better when you 
‘one would have thought there never had | repeat toa child of your own the tale your 


been such a baby. A strange thing it is, a||father told you the night before your mar- 


child! There is a delicate beauty about its || riage 


cS 
A. 


ie 


Lieto tt: 


“ 


os 
ris 


) pression—and such moments come to all— 


< cause of thy delight—the absence of any 


> transitory nature of the delight itself—I was 


' consciousness of reason and eternity seemed 
' to be drawing upon God’s own image, shrink- 


soft eyes and rosy cheeks, and tiny mouth. 
|t was so pretty to see - little monkey ex- 
amine our hands, one after the other, to see ayer rs 
if they contained sugar or biscuit. And it A HUSEER FRRIENING IN A CHOW STORM. 

was so engaging when it held out its little BY ZEBA 8MITH. 

mouth to be kissed. And it was amusing)! In the year 1821, a Mrs. Blake perished in a snow 
when it dived down into its nurse’s arms, and |! storm in the night time, while travelling over aspur of 
hid its face in her bosom, when playfully the Green Mountains in Vermont. She had an infant 
disposed. But strangest, loveliest of all, Was |! with her, which was found alive and well in the morn- 
its appearance when it seemed to be trying|| ing, being carefully wrapped in the mother’s clothing. 

to think—when the expression of thought 


, . The cold winds swept the mountain’s height, 
beamed through its lineaments—when the 


And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And ’mid the cheerless hours of night 


Be : >? A mother wandered with her child. 
ing abashed from the glories of its own 


nature. 
And yet, my daughter, in moments of de- 


As through the drifting snow she press’d, 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder still the winds did blow, 


there was something terrible in thy childish Rep Guster hanes af night come co, 


glee. When I reflected how trifling the And deeper grew the drifts of snow ; 


Her limbs were chill'd, her strength was gone. 
“ Oh, God!" she cried, in accents wild, 


reason why it should give thee delight—the ay 
“If I must perish save my child. 


tempted to think that all human happiness|| She stripp'd her mantle from her breast, 
was alike unreasonable and unnatural. Life And bared her bosom to the storm, 
seemed to be a succession of brief bursts of|| And round the child she wrapp’d the vest, 
ecstacy, at long intervals, gradually growing And smiled to think her babe was warm. 
duller and duller, till it ended in insane || With one cold kiss—one tear she shed, 
apathy. I will not dwell on the thought. And sunk upon a snowy bed. 
It isone which mocks us in our happiest hour, || At dawn a traveller passed by, 
and which not reason, but faith alone can And saw her ‘neath a snowy veil; 
dispel. The frost of death was in her eye, 

But more desolate and dangerous emotions Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale— 
Were awakned when illness came upon thee. || He moved the robe from off the child, 

here is nothing on earth so painful as to'' The babe looked up and sweetly smiled. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE BANKER’S DAUGHTER.) 
BY J. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

There was once a great banker in Lond: 1, | 
who had a very fine house in Portland Place, 
and a very dirty old house in the city; and if 


the latter looked the image of business and 
riches, the former looked the picture of luxury 





not know well why,—perhaps she thou Pr 


||that a part of the men who surrounded 


were fops, and as many more were libertin.. 
| and the rest were fools; and Alice di .. 
feel more inclined to choose out of those three 


classes than her father did out of the ; 
inferior grades of our nobility. 





Vor. V. 


Lilles 


The re W . 


indeed, a young man inthe Guards, diss); 


consiected with her mother’s 


s family, who was 





and display. He himself wasa mild man, | neither fop, libertine, nor fool—a gentleyyy, 
whose ostentation was of a quiet, but not the |an accomplished man, and a man of good § 
less of an active kind. 
ways calm and tranquil, and his clothes plain ; | the father, mother, and daughter, all th 

but the former were stately, the latter were | him out of the question ; the father, von, is 
in the best fashion. Holditch was his coach- | he was not a duke; the mother, because }, 
maker in those days; Uud’s first cousin was | was a soldier; the daughter, because he 
his cook: his servants walked up stairs to an- | never given her the slightest reason to belies; 
nounce a visiter to the tune of the Dead March | that he either admired or loved her. As |, 
in Saul, and opened both valves of the folding | had some two thousand a year, he might have 
doors at once, with a grace that could only be || | been a good match for a clergyman’s dayy). 
acquired by long practice. Every thing | iter, but could not pretend to Miss Her 
seemed to move in his house by rule, and no- Alice certainly liked him better than any 
thing was ever seen to go wrong. All the! re had ever seen, and once she foun 
lackeys wore powder, and the women-ser-| eyes fixed upon her from the other side 0: 
vants had their caps prescribed to them. His  ball-room, with an expression that mad 
wife was the daughter of a country gentle- | forget what her partner was saying to lier— 
man of very old race, a woman of good man- | | The color came up into her cheek, too, ani 
ners and a warm heart. Though there were | ‘that seemed to give Henry Ashton couray 
two carriages alwaysat her especial command, | come up and ask her to dance. She dauc d 
she sometimes walked on her feet, even in | with him on the following night too ; and Mir 
London, and would not suffer an account of | Herbert, who remarked the fact, judged tha 
her parties to find its way into the “ Morning ‘it would be but right to give Henry Ashton 
Post.” The banker and his wife had but one ‘hint. Two days after, as Alice’s father wa 
child, a daughter, and a very pretty and a/| just about to go out, the young guards) 
very sweet cirl she was as ever my eyes saw. | himself was ushered into his library, and 
She was not very tall, though very beautifully | banker prepared to give his hint, and gi 
formed, and exquisitely graceful. She was | ‘plainly, too. He was saved the trouble, he We 
the least affected person that ever was seen; |ever; for Ashton’s first speech was, “| lia) 
for, accustomed from her earliest days to per-'| ‘come to bid you farewell, Mr. Herbert. Wi 
fect ease in every respect,—denied nothing |are ordered to Canada, to put down the 
that was virtuous and right,—taught by her |spirit there. [ set out in an hour to take 
mother to estimate high qualities,—too much || of my mother, in Staffordshire, and then em 
habituated to wealth to regard itas an object, ‘bark with all speed.” 

—and too frequently brought i in contact with} Mr. Herbert economized his hint, a 
rank to estimate it above its value,—she had | wished his young friend all success. By th 
nothing to covet, and nothing to assume.— | way, he added, “ Mrs. Herbert may like 
Her face was sweet and thoughtful, though | write a few lines to her brother at Mo: rel 
the thoughts were evidently cheerful ones. | You know he is her only brother: he mace: 
and her voice was full of melody and gentle- sad business of it, what with building ani 
ness. Her name was Alice Herbert ; and she || ‘planting, and farming and such things. \ 
was soon the admired of all admirers. Peo-| ‘IT got him an appointment in Canada, jus 
ple looked for her at the opera and the park, || that he might retrieve. She would like 
declared her beautiful, adorable, lovely: she || write, 1 know. You will find her up-star 
became the wonder, the rage, the fashion ; || [ must go out myself. Good fortune atten 
and every body added, when ‘they spoke about | you.” 
her, that she would have halfa million at the |“ Good fortune” did attend him, for he foun: 
least. Now, Mr. Herbert himself was not at | Alice Herbert alone in the very first rooa 
all anxious that his daughter should marry any he entered. There was a table be‘ore her, 
of the men that first ‘presented themselves, |/and she was leaning over it, as if very bus): 
because none of them were above the rank, but when Henry Ashton approached her 

of a baron: nor was Mrs. Herbert anxious | found that she had been carelessly drawing 
either, because she did not wish to part with wild leaves ona scrap of paper, while bet 
her daughter; nor was Alice herself—I do,|thoughts were far away. 
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im, and was evidently agitated ; but || was sinking. Alice resolved to call the mat- 
che was still more so when he repeated what || ter to her father’s notice, and as he now went 
he had told her father. She turned red and out every morning at ar. -arly hour, she rose 
she turned pale, and she said nothing. Henry ||one day sooner than usual, and knocked at 
Ashton became agitated himself. “It is all | the door of his dressing-room. There was 
in vain,” said he tohimself. “ It is all in vain. || no answer, and, unclosing the door, she looked 
i know her father too well ;” and he rose, | in to see if he were already gone. ‘The cur- 
asking where he should find her mother. | tains were still drawn, but through them 

Alice answered in a faint voice, “In the||some of the morning beams found their way, 
little room beyond the back drawing room.” ||and by the dim sickly light, Alice beheld an 

Henry paused a moment longer: the temp- |/ object that made her clasp her hands and 
tation was too great to be resisted; he took || tremble violently. Her father’s chair before 
the sweet girl’s hand ; he pressed it to his lips, || the dressing-table was vacant; but beside it 
and said, “ Farewell, Miss Herbert! fare-||lay upon the floor something like the figure 





she saw h 


well! I know I shall never see any one like 
you again; but, at least, it is a blessing to 
have known you—though it be but to regret 
that fortune has not favoured me still farther ! 
farewell! farewell !” 

Henry Ashton sailed for Canada, and saw 
some service there. He distinguished him- 
self as an officer, and his name was in seve- 
ral despatches. 
rous spirit made him often think when he was 
attacking a fortified village, or charging a body 
of insurgents, “Alice Herbert will hear of 


this!” but often, too, he would ask himself, “| 


wonder if she be married yet ?” and his com- 
panions used to jest with him upon always 
jooking first at the woman’s part of the news- 
paper; the births, deaths, and marriages. 


His fears, if we can venture to call them) 


such, were vain. Alice did not marry, al- 
though about a year after Henry Ashton had 


quitted England, her father descended a little || 


from his high ambition, and hinted that if she 
thought fit, she might listen to the young 
Earl of ——.__-—sAilice.s was not inclined to 


listen, and gave the earl plainly to understand || 
that she was not inclined to become his count- | 


ess, The earl, however, persevered, and Mr. 


Herbert now began to add his influence ; but || 


Alice was obdurate, and reminded her father 


A remnant of the old chival-| 


‘\of'amanasleep. Alice approached, with her 
| heart beating so violently that she could hear 
\|it; and there was no other sound in the room. 
She knelt down beside him: it was her father. 
} She could not hear him breathe, and she drew 
|| back the curtains. He was pale as marble, 
|and his eyes were open, but fixed. She ut- 
'|tered not a sound, but with wild eyes gazed 
|round the room, thinking of what she should 
‘do. Her mother was in the chamber at the 
side of the dressing-room; but Alice, thought- 
ful, even in the deepest agitation, feared to 
call her, and rang the bell for her father’s 
valet. ‘The man came and raised his master, 
but Mr. Herbert had evidently been dead for 
‘some hours. Poor Alice wept bitterly, but 
| still she thought of her mother, and she made 
no noise, and the valet was silent too; for, in 
lifting the dead body to the sofa, he had found 
|a small vial, and was gazing on it intently. 

“] had better put this away, Miss Her- 
bert,” he said at length, ina low voice; “I 
had better put this away before any one else 
comes.” 

Alice gazed on the vial with her tearful 
eyes. It was marked “ Prussic acid! poi- 
‘| son !”’ 
| ‘This was but the commencement of many 


‘sorrows. ‘Though the coroner’s jury pro- 


of a promise he had made, never to press her || nounced that Mr. Herbert had died a natural 
marriage with any one. Mr. Herbert seemed ||death, every one declared he had poisoned 
more annoyed than Alice expected—walked || himself, especially when it was found that he 
up and down the room in silence, and on hear-|/had died insolvent; that all his last great 
ing it, shut himself up with Mrs. Herbert for || speculations had failed, and that the news of 


nearly two hours. What took place Alice 
did not know, but Mrs. Herbert from that mo- 
ment looked grave and anxious. Mr. Herbert 
insisted that the earl should be received at the 
house as a friend, though he urged his daugh- 
ter no more; and balls and parties sueceeded 
each other so rapidly that the quieter inhabi- 
tants of Portland Place wished the banker 
and his family—where Alice wished to be— 
in Canada. In the meantime, Alice became 
alarmed for her mother, whose health was 
evidently suffering from some cause ; but Mrs. 
Herbert would consult no physician, and her 
husband seemed never to perceive the state 
of weakness and depression into which she 


|| his absolute beggary had reached him on the 
‘night preceding his decease. Then came all 
the horrors of such circumstances to poor Al- 
ice and her mother;—the funeral ;—the ex- 
amination of the papers;—the sale of the 
house and furniture ;—-the tiger claws of the 
law rending open the house in all its dearest 
associations ;—the commisseration of friends ; 
the taunts and scoffs of all those who envied 
and hated in silence. Then for poor Alice 
herself, came the last worst blow, the sickness 
and death-bed of a mother—sickness and 
death in poverty. The last scene was just 
over; the earth was just laid upon the coffin 
of Mrs. Herbert; and Alice sat with her 
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eyes dropping fast, thinking of the sad “ What | 


next?” when a letter was given to her, and 
she saw the hand-writing of her uncle in 
Canada. She had written to him on her fa- 
ther’s death, and now he answered full of ten- 
derness and affection, begging his sister and 
niece instantly to join him in the new land). 
which he had made his country. All the to- 
pics of consolation which philosophy ever 
discovered, or devised to soothe man under 
the manifold sorrows and cares of life, are not 
worth a blade of rye grass in comparison with || 
one word of true affection. It was the only 
balm that Alice Herbert’s heart could have 
received; and though it did not heal the 
wound, it tranquilized its aching. 

Mrs. Herbert, though not rich, had not been 
altogether portionless, and her small fortune 
was all that Alice now condescended to call 
her own. ‘There had been, indeed, a consid-|. 
erable jointure, but that Alice renounced froin 
feelings that you will understand. Economy, || 
however, was now a necessity; and after a 
passage in one of the cheapest vessels she 
could find bound for Quebec,—a vessel that 
all the world has heard of, named the St. 
Lawrence,—she set out for the good city of 
Bristol, where she arrived in safety on the}, 
16th day of May, 183-. 

I must now, however, turn to the history 
of Henry Ashton. 

It was just after the business in Canada 
was settled, that he entered a room in Que-|| 
bec, where several of the officers of his regi- 
ment were assembled in various occupations, 
one writing a letter to go by the packet which 
was just about to sail, two looking out of the 
window at the nothing which was doing in 
the streets, and one reading the newspaper. 
There were three or four other journals on 
the table, and Ashton- took up one of them. 
As usual, he turned to the record of the three 
great things in life, and read, first the mar- 
riages—then the deaths; and as he did so, he 
saw,—* Suddenly, at his house in Portland 
Place, William Anthony Herbert, Esq.” The 
paper did not drop from his hand, although he 
was much moved and surprised; but his sen- 
sations were very mixed, and although, be it 
said truly, he gave his first thoughts, and they 
were sorrowful, tothe dead—the second were || 
given to Alice Herbert, and he asked him-) 
self, “Is it possib‘e that she can ever be mine! 
She was certainly much agitated when I left|) 
her !” 

“ Here’s a bad business,” cried the man 
who was reading the other newspaper. “The 
Herberts are all gone to smash, and I had six}! 
hundred pounds there. Yon are in for it, 
too, Ashton. Lookthere! They talk of three |, 
shillings in the pound.” 

Henry Ashton took the paper and read the || 
account of all that had occurred in London, 





and then took his hat, and walked to es 
quarters, What he said or did there, jc, 
body’s business but his own; but certain rn 
that by the b ginning of the very next , 

he was in the gulf of St. Lawrence. Faip 
'winds wafted him soon to England ; but in St 
‘George’s Channel all went contrary, and the 
ship was knocked about for three days w; 
out making much way. A fit of impatin 
had come upon Henry Ashton, and wher | 
‘thought of Alice Herbert, and all she me 
|have suffered, his heart beat strangely, One 
of those little incidents occurred about this 
time, that make or mar men’s destinies. 4 
coasting boat from Swansea to Wiston ean be 
within hail, and Ashton, tired of the othe 
vessel, put a portmanteau, a servant, and hy; ne 
\self, into the little skimmer of the seas, anj 
|was in a few hours landed safely at the 
pleasant watering place of Wiston, |; 
| wanted yet an hour or two of night, and there. 
fore, a post-chaise was soon rolling the young 
officer, his servant, and his portinanteay t 
wards Bristol, on his we ay to London. He 
arrived at a reasonable hour, yet, some one 
of the many things that fill inns had hap. 
‘pened in Bristol that day, and Henry drovety 
the Bush, to the Falcon, and the Fountain, and 

| several others, before he could get a place of 
rest. At length, he found two comfortable 
|rooms in a small hotel near the port. and had 
sat down to his supper by a warm fire, when 
an Irish sailor put his head into the room, and 
‘asked if he was the lady that was to go down 
to the St. Lawrence the next day! Henry 
Ashton informed him that he was not a lady, 
and that, as he had just come from the St 
Lawrence, he was not going back again, 
upon which the man withdrew to seek fur- 
ther. 

Ten, eleven, twelve o'clock struck, and 
Henry Ashton pulled off his boots, and went 
to bed. At two o’clock he awoke, feeling 
heated and feverish; and to cool himself he 
began to think of Alice Herbert. He found 
it by no means a good plan, for he felt warmer 
\than before, and soon a suffocating feeling 
}came over him, and he thought he smelt a 
strong smell of burning wood. His bed-room 
| was one of those unfortunate inn bed-rooms 
that are placed under the immediate care aud 
protection of a sitting room, which, like 4 
Spanish Duenna, will let nobody in who does 
not pass by their door. He put on his dres+ 
ing gown, therefore, and issued out into the 
'sitting-room, and there the smell was stronger, 
‘there was a considerable crackling and roar- 
,ing, which had something alarming in it, and 
|he consequently opened the outer door. Al 
he could now see was a thick smoke filling the 
corrider, through which came a red glare 
\from the direction of the staircase; but he 
|heard those sounds of burning wood which are 
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jot to be mistaken ; and in a minute after loud 
nockin % 
: “sof “Fire! fire!” showed that the ca- 
- y had became apparent to the people in 
ba street. He saw all the rushing forth of 
ety ies rhi sy ore , 
jalfdressed men and women, W hich generally 
follows such @ catastrophe, and the opening 
oli = 6 4 - Pres cod : 
of all the doors of the house, as if for the ex- 
Spress purpose of blowing the fire into a flame. 


There were hallooings and shoutings, there}, 


were screaming and tears, and what, between 
“the rushing sound of the devouring element, 
sui the voice of human suffering or fear, the 
S poise and confusion was dreadful. 
- Henry Ashton thought of his portmanteau, 
land wondered where his servant was; but 
seeing, by a number of people driven back 
from the great staircase by flames, that there 
' was no time to be lost, he made his way down 
bya smaller one, and in a minute or two 
reached the street. The engines by this time 
‘had arrived ; an immense crowd was gather- 
ing together, the terrified tenants of the inn 
were rushing forth, and in the midst Henry 
" Ashton remarked one young woman wringing 
her hands, and exclaiming, “Oh, my poor 
‘young mistress! my poor young lady.” 
'’ “Where is she, my good girl!” demanded 
the young soldier. 

“Jn number eleven,” cried the girl, “in 
‘number eleven!” Her bed room is within 
| the sitting-room, and she will never hear the 
B noise.” 

“There she is!” cried one of the bystand- 
ers who overheard; “‘there she is, I dare 
say, 

‘Ashton looked up towards the house, 

‘through the lower windows of which the 


‘lames were pouring forth; and across the} 


"casement which seemed next to the very room 
he himself had occupied, he saw the figure of 
»a woman in her night dress, pass rapidly. 

“A ladder,” he cried, “a ladder, quick! 
quick! There is some one there, whoever it 
be!” 

No ladder could be got, and Henry Ashton 

looked round in vain. 

“The back staircase is of stone,” he cried, 
“she may be saved that way !”” 

“Ay, but the corrider is on fire,” said one 
of the waiters; you’d better not try, sir, it 
cannot be done.” 

Hehy Ashton darted away—into the inn— 
up thé staircase ; but the corrider was on fire, 


+ 


anted. He rushed on, however, recollecting 
tat he had seen a side door out of his own 
sitting room. He dashed in, caught the han- 
Ge of the lock of the side door, and shook it 
violently, for it was fastened. 
_“T will open it,” cried a voice from within, 
‘aat sounded strangely familiar to his ear. 
The lock turnaed—the door opened—and 


gv at the doors, ringing of bells, and} 


i as thé.man had said, and the flames rushing up|! 
tothe very door of the room he had lately ten-|) 
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Henry Ashton and Alice Herbert stood face 
to face. 

“ Gracious heaven !” he exclaimed, catching 
her into his arms. But he gave no time for 
‘explanation, and hurried back with her to- 
| wards the door of his own room. ‘The corri- 
der, however, was impassable. 
| You will be lost! you wiil be lost!” he 
exclaimed, holding her to his heart. 

“And you have thrown away your own life 
to save mine!” said Alice. 

“T will die with you, at least!” replied 
| Henry Ashton; ‘“‘ that is some consolation.— 
But, no! they have got a ladder—they are 
raising it up—dear girl you are saved!” 

He felt Alice lie heavy on his bosom; and 
when he looked down, whether it was fear, or 

the effect of the stifling heat, or hearing such 
words from his lips, he found that she had 
, fainted. 
“It is as well,” he said; “it is as well!” 
|and, as soon as the ladder was raised, he bore 
her out, holding her firmly yet tenderly to his 
bosom. ‘There was a deathlike stillness be- 
low. The ladder shook under his feet; the 
| flames came forth and licked the rounds on 
|which his steps were placed; but steadily, 
firmly, calmly, the young soldier pursued his 
|way. He bore all that he valued on earth in 
‘his arms, and it was no moment to give one 
‘thought to fear. 
When his last footstep touchec the ground, 
a universal shout burst forth from the crowd, 
-and even reached the ear of Alice herself; 
but, ere she could recover completely, she was 
in the comfortable drawing room of a good 
merchant's house, some way further down the 
| street. 

The St. Lawrence sailed on the following 
day for Quebec, and, as you well know, went 
down in the terrible hurricane which swept 
‘the Atlantic in the summer of that year, bear- 
| ing with her to the depths of the ocean every 
\living thing that she had carried out from 
‘England. But on the day that she weighed 
‘anchor, Alice sat in the drawing room of the 
/merchant’s house, with her hand clasped in 
that of Henry Ashton; and ere many months 

were over, the tears for those dear beings she 
had lost, were chased by happier drops, as 
she gave her hand to the man she loved with 
\all the depth of first affection, but whom she 
would never have seen again, had it not been 
for Tue Fire. 





A Broken Heart.—It is not every broken 
heart which constitutes the sacrifice of God. 
It depends on what has broken it—whether 
the experience of misfortune, or the sense of 
sin—the sorrow of the world, or the sorrow 
of God. Both break the heart, but it is a 
different fracture in one case from what it is 
in the other. God values the latter; and 
hearts so broken he mends and makes whole, 
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pILGRIMS IN THE DESERT. 


The long and circuitous journey from Eu-) 
rope to Jerusalem, by Constantinople, through 
Asia, frequently adopted by pilgrims in the) 
earlier ages, Was one of extraordinary toil and 
danger. After the occupation of Palestine | 
by the Crusaders, it became comparatively an 
easy task to visit J erusalem—the pilgrims had | 
only to take shipping for one of the sea-ports ; | 
and it was for this reason, amongst others, | 
that the Crusaders held so tenaciously the | 
sea-coast of Palestine. When no longer 
masters of Jerusalem, they made Acre, which | 
js about seventy miles distant from it, their 
capital. The fall of Acre was the final loss | 
of the Holy Land, “A motive of avarice or 
fear,” says Gibbon, “still opened the holy 
sepulchre to some devout and defenceless| 
pilgrims, but a mournful and solitary silence 

revailed along the coast which had so long 
resounded with the world’s debate.” 

Another route was to cross the sandy and | 
renerally sterile country which lies between 
Egypt and Palestine, and which constitutes a | 
portion of the Great Desert of Egypt or Ara-, 


~ bia. This desert extends as far into Palestine | 
as close to the walls of Jaffa (the ancient 
' Joppa,) the coast-line being covered with 


sandy hills. The journey from Cairo to Jaffa | 
is calculated as occupying from twelve to fif-| 
teen days. With proper care this journey, | 
though attended with some privations, is not) 
Indeed, Burckhardt says) 
that accidents or misfortunes arising from the 


want of water, that most grievous of all ca-| 
~ lamities in “a dry and thirsty land where no 


> water 1s, 
want of proper precaution.” 


Pe | 


must, in general, “arise from a’ 
But Burckhardt 


speaks as a hardy and seasoned traveller.— 
_ Cases must frequently arise in which the best 
» precaution is defeated, or where the want of 
means prevents the operation of it to the ex-| 


tent that is necessary. 


descriptions, 


Pilgrims proceeding from Jaffa to Jerusa-| 
lem, after having either crossed the Desert or 
landed from the Mediterranean, see little or 
nothing of that beauty or fertility which ob-: 


tained for Canaan in ancient time the title of 


“a land flowing with milk and honey.” But, 
as this road was the common one, in fact, al-, 
most the only way of access which pilgrims' 
had to Jerusalem, many were the efforts made 
to reconcile present appearances with past 
M. de Chateaubriand, who 
travelled in Greece and Palestine in 1806 and 
1507, thus exclaims :—* When you travel in 
Judea, the heart is at first filled with profound 
disgust: but when passing from solitude to 


‘solitude, boundless space opens before you, 


this disgust wears off by degrees, and you feel 
a secret awe, which, so far from depressing 





*‘he soul, imparts life, and elevates the genius. | 


Extraordinary appearances every-where pro- 
claim a land teeming with miracles ; the burn- 
ing sun, the towering eagle, the barren fig- 
tree—all the poetry, all the pictures of scrip- 
ture are here. Every name commemoratesa 
mystery, every grot proclaims the past; 
every hill re-echoes the accents of a prophet. 
God himself has spoken in these regions; 
riven rocks, dried-up rivers, half-open sepul- 
chres, attest the prodigy: the Desert still ap- 
pears mute with terror, and you would ima- 
gine that it had never presumed to interrupt 
the silence since it heard the awful voice of 
the Eternal!” 

But other travellers have shown that Ju- 
dea, even now, after ages of war and neglect, 
is not add a rocky, barren country, whose na- 
tural sterility is aggravated by the hand of 
man. Messrs. Buckingham and Bankes were 
in raptures with the grandeur, the beauty, the 
fertility of the country eastward of the Jordan ; 
and M. de Lamartine, who, in 1832, travelled 
from Bairout to Jerusalem, across Syria and 
Palestine, says, on entering the Holy Land, 
“It was nota land naked, rocky, and barren— 
a mingled heap of low, uncultivated moun- 
tains, as the land of promise had been painted 
to us, on the faith of some misguided writers, 
or a few travellers hastening with all speed 
to arrive at the holy city, and return; and 
who had only seen of the vast and varied do- 
mains of the twelve tribes, the rocky route 
which led them, under a burning sun, from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem. Deceived by these writers, I 
only expected to find what they described—a 
country of trifling extent, without any exten- 
sive views, without valleys, without plains, 
without trees, and without water. A country 
dotted with grey or white hillocks, where the 
Arab robber conceals himself in the shade of the 
ravines to plunder the passenger. Such may, 
perhaps, be the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem ; 
but such is not Judea, as we beheld it the first 


||day from the summit of the hills which border 


Ptolemais—as we found it on the other side 
of the hills of Zebulon and Nazareth; at the 
foot of Mount Hermon or Mount Carmel—as 
we found it, indeed, in its entire breadth and 
in all its varieties, from the heights which 
command Tyre and Sidon to the Jake of Ti- 
berias; from Mount Theban to the hills of 
Samaria and Naplous; and from thence tothe 
walls of Sion.” 

But this land, still so beautiful and fertile 
under all the changes that have passed over it, 
was liable from the earliest periods, to a con- 
tinued prevalence of drought—an affliction 
fitly compared to the heavens over the inhabi- 
tants’ heads becoming as brass, the earth un- 
der their feet as iron, and the rain of their 
land powder and dust. The Crusaders, in 
the first crusade, experienced one of these 
seasons of drought. “ ‘Though the fleet,” says 
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Robert the Monk,* “ which arrived at Jaffa 
furnished the besiegers with provisions, still 
they suffered as much as ever from thirst.— 
So great was the drought during the siege, 
that the soldiers dug holes in the ground, and 
pressed the damp clods to their lips; they 
licked the stones wet with dew ; they drank 
the putrid water which had stood in the fresh 
hides of buffaloes and other animals, and 
many abstained from eating, in the hope of 
mitigating by hunger the pangs of thirst.”— 
This event supplied Tasso with the origin of 
a description, which Chateaubriand considers 
the most exquisite passage of the “ Jerusalem 
Delivered.” “ Here,” he says, “Tasso equals 
Homer and Virgil. It is a highly finished 
piece of composition, and is distinguished by 
an energy and purity of style, in which the 
other parts of the work are sometimes defi- 
cient. The reader will find this passage of 
Tasso’s quoted in part in the ‘Picturial Bible,’ | 
in illustration of the 14th chapter of Jeremi- 
ah—itself a vivid and startling picture of the, 
effects of drought, though not clothed in that) 
grand and poetic imagery in which other in- 
spired poets allude, throughout the Bible, to 
similar calamities. Thus does old Fairfax 
make Tasso speak—we quote three stanzas 
from the 13th book :— 


“ The sturdy bodies of the warriors strong, 
Whom neither marching far, nor tedious way, 





——— 


all who could make it convenient preferred 


as the least addition to unavoidable ey;). »,, 
perils of the Mediterranean to tho },,. 
journey by land. Chateaubriand went »., 
Sonstantinople to Jaffa in a vessel in wh,.. 
were about 200 pilgrims of the Greek (hy: 
men, women, and children; he descrip. 
them as having been merry enough durin, 
the voyage, though easily alarmed at +), 
slightest appearance of a gale. But p, 
Richardson, who, in 1817, with Lord gy: 
Lady Belmore, &c., crossed the Desert fr», 
Cairo to Jaffa, on their way to Jerysylon 
describes the sufferings endured by gm», 
poor pilgrims, who had joined their party j, 
protection :—*“ The poor pilgrims, who jor 
travelling with a small quantity of wat 
and anxious to husband it lest accident should 
detain us longer in the Desert than woe or. 
pected, or who carried no flask along wo 
them, and had kept up with usa great yyy 
ahead of the camels, came toiling up wi; 
parched lips, flushed face, and turgid eyes: 
like to start from their sockets, and beg 
if we had any water, to give them a little; 
cool their mouths. [t was impossible to ip 
deaf to such a request, however much we 
might wish to husband our store; and ye 
there was no cause for apprehension, for we 
had more than enough: but under the ida 
that it would fall short, even those of the 


— 





Nor weighty arms, which, on their shoulders hong, 
Could weary make, nor death itself dismay ; 
Now, weak and feeble, cast their limbs along, 
Unwieldly burdens on the burned clay ; 
And in each vein a smould'ring fire there dwelt, 
Which dried their flesh, and solid bones did melt. 


‘“* Languish’d the steed, late fierce, and proffered grass 
His fodder erst, despjsed, and from him kest; 
Each step he stumbled, and, which lofty was 
And high advanced before, now fell his crest ; 
His conquests gotten, all forgotten pass, 
Nor with desire of glory swelled his breast; 
The spoils won from his foe, his late rewards, 
He now neglects, despises ; naught regards. 


“ Languish'd the faithful dog, and wonted care 
Of his dear lord and cabin—both forgot! 
Panting he laid, and gathered fresher air, 
To cool the burning in his entrails hot ; 
But breathing—which wise nature did prepare 
To ‘suage the stomach’s heat—now booted not, 
For little ease, (alas') small help they win 
That breathe forth air, and scalding fire draw in!” 





If such were the dangers and privations to 
which, at times, all pilgrims were exposed in| 
Judea, whether they came on their way to. 
Jerusalem to Jaffa by sea, or by crossing the 
Desert from Egypt, we cannot wonder med 





*Robert’s account is abridged in Purchas’s “ Pil- 
grims.” 





party who might be considered as the bee 
entitled to indulge, had we been on shor 
allowance, obstinately held out; and thou) 
pressed, and really in want of it, denied 
\themselves the gratification, lest a mor 
urgent period should arrive, when a dropo! 
water would be called for as if to save a |i 
Often have [ seen the flask of water push! 
away by the hand when I well knew the 
parched throat required its quenching aid 
It was impossible to see and not to admr 
the feeling and spirit that dictated the resol 
tion, or ever to forget the countenance the! 
spoke the need of the beverage that the han 
put by.” 

It is unnecessary, on the present occasion, 
to make large extracts from travellers, respec’ 
ing their sufferings when unable to obtan 
water. An eastern traveller hasdescribed wh! 
his own sensations were, both under the wat 
and in cbtaining the means, of quenching 1s 
thirst. We will only add the descriptin 
which the traveller, who writes under ty 
assumed name of Ali Bey, gives of the effects 
of thirst on the body :—* This attact of thir 
is perceived all of a sudden by an extrem 
aridity of the skin, the eyes appear to ¥ 
bloody, the tongue and mouth both inside sn 
outside are covered with a crust of the thict 
‘ness of a crown piece; this crust is of a dati 
|yellow colour, of an insipid taste, and 0! 
lconsistence like the soft wax from a bee-hi'¢ 
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4 A faintness or langor takes away the power 


: diaphragm, attended with great pain, inter- 


drops down to the earth, and ina few moments 
| Jooses all consciousness.” 


' and there intend to take shipping for Europe ;, 


' Horeb, and the convent of St. Catherine's. | 


No. 6. 





to move; a kind of knot in the throat and 


rupts respiration. Some wandering tears 
escape from the eyes, and at last the sufferer 





| 
| 
EXPLANATION OF THE CUT. ] 
We may now be enabled, in some measure, 
to enter into the spirit of the design which 
accompanies the present article. These pil- 
orims, we Will say, have visited the Holy City, 
worshipped in the Church of the Sepulchre, 
ascended the Mount of Olives, drank of | 
| 
| 


——* Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God ;” 


bathed in the Jordan, and wandered on the 
hanks of the Dead Sea. Having escaped all 
the perils of the way, they are now on their, 
return home; but no friendly vessel lay in! 
the port of Jaffa to carry them thence. They, 
therefore start across the Desert to Egypt, 


diverging, it may be, into that stony or 
rocky region, where lie Mounts Sinai and 


But they have lost their way in that “ waste | 
and howling wilderness!” — like Hagar, | 
when she wandered with Ishmael, “the 
water is spent in the bottle;’—they have, 
sat down on the ground to die! The war- 
horse of the warrior, stretched lifeless on the 
burning plain, seems to mock the efforts of 
his master to rouse the pilgrims from their, 
despair. ‘he arms and figure of the stout) 
soldier recall the memory of those champions. 
of the Cross whose business it was to guard 
and protect pilgrims in the Holy Land. In 
vain his eye searches round the horizon for 
help or hope !— 


| 


“Still the same burning sun !—no cloud in heaven! | 
The hot air quivers, and the sultry mist | 
Floats o'er the desert with a show | 


Of distant waters, mocking their distress !"* | 


The eld man, with his arm around his. 
daughter, appears, as far as suffering allows 
him tothink, to utter the language of Mungo 
Park—“Here terminate all my hopes of 
being useful in my day and generation—here 
must my short span of life come to an end!” 
The face and attitude of the daughter express. 
agony and resignation ;—but the half-naked 
attendant thinks not,—his sufferings are too 
intense, and engross all his powers of en- 
durance, 

Our engraving is from a beautiful litho-| 
graphic print, after a picture by Stilke,—one || 
of the ornaments of the modern German || 
school of painting. \ 


Pilgrims in the Desert.—The Beautiful. 








| 
| 
* Southey’s * Thalaba.” 


From the New Yorker. 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY JOIN WESTALL, 


The other day I asked my wife's brother, a little fel- 
low about nine years of age, What was the meaning of 
the word “ beautiful;” he auswered “ pretty ; but stop,” 
said he, casting his eyes upon a bunch of violets which 
Was in the window—* that is beautiful—that is what 
it means.” 

Yes! violets are beautiful ! 
So are Daisies white, 

Growing in the meadows green ; 
Drinking up the light; 

So are the golden Butter-cups, 
Laughing at the sun, 

Playing with the passing wind, 
From morn till set of sun. 


An Apple bloom is beautiful ; 
So are Apple trees, 
When the fruit is hanging down, 
Or waving in the breeze ; 
So are crimson Cherries, 
Thinks the quaker-bird, 
For it loves to eat them, 
As I've often heard, 


Twinkling Stars are beautiful ! 
Little points of light, 

Suns that roll so far away,’ 
Shrinking from the sight, 
And the moon behind a cloud, 
Shining soft and pale, 
Like a bonny Eastern girl, 
Hid beneath her veil. 


O, the Birds are beautiful, 
Can you beauty feel! 

The Swallow sailing in the sun, 
With back of polished steel ; 

And then the merry Robin, 
And the purple Dove, 

With its vest of changing silk, 
With its voice of love. 


Little Brooks are beautiful, 
Hiding in the trees, 

Playing down the hill-side, 
Humming with the bees, 

And the trout within them, 
With their spotted sides ; 

And a thousand other things 
I cannot think, besides. 


But one thing is beautiful ! 
Yes! above them all! 

Good and kindly children, 
Whether great or small ; 

For they who love their parents, 
In Duty’s path have trod, 

And these, my little Wille, 
Are the Beautiful with Gop! 


Fall River, May, 1841. 
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Samuel Elverton; or, Sisterly Love. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
SAMUEL ELVERTON; OR, SISTERLY LOVE. 
A LEAF OF REAL LIFE. 

In Three Parts.—Part I. 

BY HENRY J. BOGUE. 


O, take the maddening bowl away! 
Remove the poisonous cup! 
My soul is sick—its burning ray 
Hath drunk my spirit up; 
Take—take it from my loathing lip, 
Ere madness fires my brain; 
Take—take it hence, nor let me sip 
Its liquid death again. 
MS. Poem. 

Samuel Elverton was a member of one of | 
those happy families of C , the abode 
of peaceful and virtuous enjoyment. His 
parents had centred in him and his sisters 
all their affections and hopes; and their great} 
object in this world, next to preparing them- || 
selves for another, was the intellectual and |. 
moral advancement of their children. Their 
unceasing exertions appeared to be crowned 
with successful results. 

The son especially soon began to evince 
superiority in the powers of his mind, and in 
the amiable qualities of his heart. The pious 
education, which he was receiving, seemed 
to be firmly fixing in his mind those pious 
principles which his fond parents hoped would | 








constitute a sure defence against the direful }, 


and destructive temptations to which inex- 
perienced youth is exposed. There is, how- 
ever, but one such safeguard—that is the 
spirit of God. The necessity of this was not 
sufficiently felt by the parents of Samuel; 
and they exposed him to the dangerous influ- 
ence of a college life, relying on the protec- 
tion of moral principles, which they supposed 
had been established too firmly to be shaken. 

The University of C is celebrated 
for its learned and pious men; its name is its | 
eulogy. Yet there is always chaff with the) 
wheat, and unfortunately, at the period of | 
Samuel's studies, there were those students | 
who frequented the theatre, read immoral | 
and irreligious works, and their bad example | 
scandalized the innocent student. 

At first he was astonished and even shocked | 
at the prevalence of an utter disregard of | 
those religious and moral restraints, which | 
he had been early taught to respect. He 
shuddered to hear God’s name profaned—to| 
see Sunday disregarded—holy ordinances| 
ridiculed. “He trembled when he discovered | 
that many, who held forth fair and promising | 
appearances to their friends, were abandoned | 
to every vice inthe hour of midnight revelry, 








sometimes intoxicated with the wine that had | 


been smuggled into the apartments, and his 
heart sank in sadness at the thought, that he 





| 


} 


‘too might one day be addicted to the 
‘and alas, to its attendant immoralities, "7 
‘degrees, however, he lost his sensj}i}): y; 
grew less displeased with the company a) 
‘conversation of his new associates: he co, 
| smile at the wit; pass over the blas sphen 
and in the convivial conferences of his y¢ 
‘friends’ leisure moments, he soon began 
occupy a conspicuous place. The siren x mt 
‘of flattery gradually enticed him to the ys, 
‘tex of shameless feeling. 

He still abhorred the guilt and conse. 
quences of intemperance, but he loved to « 
‘the wine sparkle in the cups;—he would ni 
submit himself to its inebriating power: 
he loved to feel its exhilirating ¢ and gladd den. 
ing influence. His descent was soon bey 
‘and its progress was rapid and easy, 

Intemperance is the enemy of all men: of 
the rich and the poor—the learned and r 
ignorant. It is certain ruin to the man wi 
‘abuses it; it is possible, nay probable ruin t 
him who at all uses it. It is an enemy te. 
quiring fetters stronger than the lion; an ene. 


‘my not fit for liberty, and if not fit for lili 


‘then not fit for life. 


Intemperance, wit! 
Samuel, was slow, imperceptible, but certaip, 
Man is never corrupted at once; villiany js 


progressive, and declines from right, step atter 
step, until every regard for probity is lost, 
and every sense of moral obligation total) 


perishes, 

The middle of Samuel’s second year foun! 
him an altered man; regular habits Sere 
—his health impaired—his reputation totter- 


‘ing, and his affections alienated from the hap 


py home of his loving parents. The usu! 
vacations were no longer anticipated with de- 


light, for his conscience was not yet silenc: 


and the associations with * sweet home” re 
vived it in all its powers. The cheerful in 


mates of the happy family loaded him with 
kindness and favours, but they were as cous 


/ win back again ‘the son and the brother t 


of fire upon his head. The proofs of his 
ther’s indulgence stung him, for he knew 
that he was not deserving of them. His ss 
ter’s unwearied kindness was irksome, for 
reminded him that he was preparing @ cup 
of misery for her lips; aud when his motler 
turned upon him her eye of solicitude and # 
fection, it was agony to him, for he knew thi 
he was daily becoming the viper which wou 
sting her to the heart. 

His father observed his growing indificr- 
ence, his averted face and unhappy air, aud 
suspecting that all was not right, made i 
quiries, which acquainted him with the pre- 
cipice on the brink of which his son was 
standing. After the first shock of surprise 
and horror had passed away, every exertion 
was made which paternal authority, or m2 
(ternal or sisterly affection could devise, to 
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© dregs. i . ; 
© tion, and stood, as he thought, firm in their)! you now; wretchedness will come upon you 
hee ks 1} : 

© strength; but when temptation came, they ||soon enough; and I have no hope that you 
B streng . 

> melted away like snow before an April sun.|/ will avert it, unless you leave the paths 








© or sunk in unconscious stupor, he revived, as 


' existence. 


a by his afflicted parents as indicative of the re- 
> storation of the health of body. 


No. 6 Samuel Elverton; or, Sisterly Love. 
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virtue. Samuel wept when they talked to|/upon that face, mingled with shame and 
him of prospects blighted, a sister broken- ‘agony, which once breathed prosperity and 


hearted, and the grey hairs of parents brought | happiness ;—a wite, beholding the partner of 
with sorrow to the grave, and he promised to_ her future hopes now blighted, and with tear- 
do better in future, with such apparent sin-| ful eyes upraised to heaven, praying for mer- 
cerity, that the mother and sister dried their) cy on his soul ;—an only child, a beautiful 
‘ears, and once more smiled upon him as upon || daughter, young and innocent, standing in 
one that “had been lost and was found.” |amazement and terror, not old enough to un- 


| The deep expression of anxiety began to fade ‘derstand the cause of her father’s misery, and 
” ‘from the father’s countenance, and hope, if | why so many had there assembled. ‘The 


tl 


dying man urged his former associates, for 
‘some time, with the greatest earnestness, to 
abandon the pleasures they had chosen, as 


not joy, once more became an inmate of the 


family. ; 
Bat how little reliance can be placed upon 





} 


© <uch a promise of reform. ‘There seems to||they would inevitably lead to that doleful 


be some mysterious but irresistible infatua- || spectacle. 

tion, which hurries a man onward, after hav- || “Those pleasures pursued by so much 
inv once tasted of the cup, to drink it to the) avidity,” said he, “ will bring you where [ 
e Samuel made resolution after resolu-|'am. But I know not why I should distress 


His parents and sisters soon awoke to the|/ you are pursuing. I have tried resolutions, 


agonizing conviction, that he was revolving} and I know what they are, and firmly be- 


in the outer circles of a whirlpool which must || lieve that, were a miraculous power once 
soon engulf him forever. more to raise me from this state, and restore 
A short time after this, however, he and a|'me again to life and hope, I would soon 
few of his associates were arrested in their | return to the cup, and the miserable death- 
career by a shock which came suddenly, but!) bed to which it has brought me.” 
heavily upon them. One of their companions || As he spoke this his whole frame was agi- 
was stretched upon his death-bed in conse-|' tated by the violence of the emotion. 
quence of his intemperate habits; and after “ You would fly,” he continued, “ from the 
having, for several days, raved in delirium, |) wretch whom you knew was guilty of taking 
away the life of his fellow man; then fail not 
‘to tear yourselves away from him who is 
gradually depriving each one here of his life, 
who is daily shortening your term of exist- 
ence. Hear the language of a dying man, 
who has no motive to deceive you, who has 
no wish to gratify. Profit by my fatal ex- 


is frequently the case, just before he died, 
and was allowed a few hours of intellectual 


This returning health of mind was hailed 





But he told 

















> them he knew that he had but a short time left |) perience !” 
~ him upon earth, and he must make good use of || 


His voice and his nerves were strong, but 


the precious little that still remained, in en-|/ not with a natural energy ; his eye glistened, 





deavouring to warn others of the rock, to- 
/ wards which he was furiously driving. He 
sent for four or five of his companions, and 
"Samuel was one of the number. The scene 
» which they witnessed at his bed-side made a 
most fearful impression. 

The young men would have before ac- 
knowledged, in words, the almost certain 
consequences of their vice, but here they saw 
hem in reality, embodied in such a form that 
heir whole force could be appreciated. The 
imaciated cheek and hollow eye of their fa- 
ourite, now a victim—his broken and sepul- 
iral voice—his dying aspect, and gloomy pros- 
pects for eternity ;—a father pacing the room 
with compressed lip, contracted brow, and a 

ountenance showing that there was notrifling 
emotion within;—a mother turning away, 
in the violence of heragony, from the son she 
once doted on, and still loved ;—a_ brother, 
“uaited by the ties of consanguinity, looking 























‘but it seemed to be with no mortal expres- 
sion. His companions could endure the sight 
no longer; they left his bedside, and he soon 
went down to the “ narrow cell.” 

For some time it really seemed that the 
‘voice of the dying man had not been raised 
‘in vain. Samuel was almost insane at the 
‘shock it had given to his delicate sensi- 
bilities and the naturally warm feelings of 
‘his heart, and for a few weeks they all ap- 
peared to feel the impression, and to be strong 
in the promises of reformation. But their 
\dying companion did indeed know too well 
the value of such resolutions. In about a 
month one returned to his bad habits, another 
_and another followed, and bezan to drive more 
‘furiously than ever on the fatal road. In a 
|short time Samuel alone remained, and he 
| was but a wreck. The propensity had in his 
jcase been more nearly eradicated, but its 








roots had been so deep and strong, that the 
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fruitful soil was torn up too, and his feelings 
and faculties seemed to have withered in the 
violence of the operation. 

“It is indeed,” said his father, “a sad al- 
ternative that is offered my boy; I believe he 
is saved from being dashed on the rock, but 
he is dropping to pieces on the sand.” 

He began, however, slowly to recover, and 
as his health and spirits returned, he did not 

ield himself to the temptations which they 

rought with him. His friends were slow to| 
place confidence in these pleasing appear- 
ances; but after a year of successful proba- 
tion had elapsed, and he had regularly re- 
ceived his degree at college, and had entered | 
with favorable prospects upon the study of his! 
profession, their hopes began again to revive. | 
Samuel persevered in the relinquishment of | 
his old companions and sensual pleasures, and 
his mind was strengthening itself, and his), 
habits were becoming firm; the father and || 
mother, who were now beginning to decline || 
in years, could not refrain from again leaning | 
on their son. 

The life which Samuel was then leading 
seemed as a constant and severe reproof to’ 
his former associates. In vain did they en-! 
deivour to silence the voice of conscience | 
while they had before them such an example | 
as his; and one evening as they were sitting | 











dead to each other until they meet ar, 
Letters may be interchanged—but the presen: 
of the one is not present of the other, ay) 
what gloomy event may not happen betweo, 
—so that in this respect, to be out of sight 
the estimation of affection is, as it were, t) }p 
out of the world. How little real differen, 
then, is there between absence in a wor\j 
peril—of transitory continuance—and dea); 
indeed !—save only that absence is probat; Z 
and death isnot! It is a trite simile, perliaps 
that in this world we are like ships on ths 
ocean, each steering alone ‘midst the strife «: 
the elements, and in the far forward distanos 
shadowed before us the dim outline of tip 
land of Death!—Some reach it soones. 
but thither all are bound, and there the: 
state is fixed—immutable—eterna]! \ 
change comes there, to the dwellers in thy 
land of the blessed, with its waters of erysiy), 
beyond the shadow, “ where the bright js: 
ands of refreshment lie.” i 


No darkness there divides the sway 
*Twixt startling dawn and dazzling day: 
But gloriously serene : 

Are the interminable plains— 
One fixed, eternal sunset reigns, 
O’er the wide, silent scene! 


These two emblems of the progress to thai 
gate where, ere they pass, all who enter 
must “ pay down their symbol of mortality,” 


i j } rs P life h) nar » 
together, indulging their common and ha- | €Xpress the course and goal of life, sublunar:y 


bitual sin, they determined in the malice of | 


considered. Slowly, one after another, tly 


their hearts, to make an effort to bring back | tace of mankind is passing away. Ther 
again their reformed companion. The plan || sad partings and sweet remembrances. [| 


was laid, and a time appointed for its execu-|| the first be viewed as merely Separation for 
tion. ||a season—a friendly severance of the holies 


— ties in the hope of quick renewal. 
| 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. | 


THE LOVE OF THE DEAD. 


Nothing but limited and erroneous views | 
of the life present and to come, we conceive, | 
can prevent reflecting intelligences from’ 
taking the observation which merges both 
into one. Intervals there are indeed, be- 
tween separation and reunion, but how brief; 
atthe longest—how chequered at the best! 
That is a beautiful sentiment of Goethe, 
where he compares our little round of being 
toa summer residence ata watering place: 
—* When we first arrive we form friendships, 
with those who have already spent some time | 
there, and must soon be gone. The loss is! 
painful, but we connect ourselves with the} 
second generation of visiters, with whom we. 
spend some time and become dearly intimate :| 
but these also depart, and we are left alone, 
with a third set, who arrive just as we are. 
preparing for departure.” In this true view) 
of human life there is nothing to displace the | 
idea of earthly communion with those who. 
are absent. It is a curious truth, that when 


two living friends part, they are, as it were, ' 


‘lof the dead! 


Above all,—O thou that readest! if thou 
art a mourner, be faithful to the injunctions 
In that diversified book « 
Southey’s “ The Doctor,” he describes | 
‘tranquil pleasure of a bereaved husband. 
| They were to keep every thing in the sam 
'state as when the wife was living. Nothing 
was to be neglected that she used to do, 
\that she would have done. The flower 
| were tended as carefully as if she were =. 
to enjoy their fragrance and their beauty, 
and the birds which came in winter ' 
crumbs were fed as duly for her sake as they 
formerly were by her hands. 

The calm communion of the present 2: 
absent becomes religion, hope, fidelity, 
during tenderness beyond the stern {righ} 
of time; and well may each one of that re’ 
spective brotherhood, large always in “* 
world, who have loved and lost the loves. 
and have to meet the world’s encounters, tis 
greet adoptedly the dear departed :— 

“The love where Death has set his seal, 
Nor age, nor chill, nor rival steal, 

Nor falsehood disavow ; 
And what were worse, thou can’st not see 
The wrongs that full on thine or me. 
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«For me,” says the eloquent Sir Thomas 


Browne, “I count this world, not as an inn, 
bot an hospital, where our fathers find their 
oraves in our short memories, and sadly tell 
ys how soon we shall be buried with our 
F yrvivors.” How comfortable a thing it is, 
| then, to cherish and remember the dead, 
knowing that it is but for a season, and then 
F ypion willsoon come! Thus, with him who 
| mc urns the absence of a consort or sister :— 


The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 

Into his study of imagination ; 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Stall come apparelled in more precious habit, 
More movingly delicate and full of lite 

Than when she lived indeed ! 


over by the same maternal solicitude, walking 
hand in hand in the same paths of education 
and accomplishment, may be destined by 
events over which they have no control to a 
lot as widely contrasted as can possibly be con- 
ceived, Equality of conditions they cannot 
hope. How shall they resist the influences, 
which tend to divide their hearts as well as 
their fortunes! The best security for lasting 


_ attachment and for happy intercourse through 
life, is the assiduous cultivation, so long 
| as they are together, of kindness, forbearance, 
| generosity. 
| the natural affections need no cultivation. 
| They are, from the nature of things, sub- 


It isa mistake to suppose that 


jected to the same laws with any other at- 


SISTERS. 


A thousand ties concur to bind sisters| 
F tovether. There is, in the first place, a| 
‘natural affection in the human heart, im- 
| slanted there to correspond to that relation, | 
» and thus unite those in attachment who have | 
been borne on the same bosom, and grown| 
yo around the same hearth. Besides this in-| 
sinctive affection, they naturally become | 
attached from sympathy, from sharing the| 


same joys and sorrows, and loving the same || 


objects. The same events for years have 
filled them with gladness, and often they| 
nave mingled their tears at the same calami-| 
ties. Their interests have been the same, 
and even their childish plays, the source to 
them of infinite delight, have made closer 
the tie which draws their hearts together. | 
Sisters, blossoms on the same stem, what, 
should ever sever them! Stars shining in the| 
same constellation, why should they not! 
mingle their mild radiance in peace!  If\ 
there be in their hearts any capacity for at-| 
tachments, how can their common tasks, their | 
common pleasures, their perpetual society, | 
ful of uniting them in the most intimate affec- 
tion? Ifthey have any literary ambition, any | 
desire for intellectuat improvement, they may | 
minister endlessly to each other’s pleasures| 
and progress, If they would add to literary | 
tccomplishment the charm of graceful and, 
winning manners, whose eye so quick as, 
that of asister to administer friendly criticism | 
énd admonition? I counsel them to use well 
Vat portion of life, which they pass under} 
tie same roof, to cement the bond of natural | 
“ection, for the time will come when they! 
Wi! probably need it all. For as fountains, | 
Which rise upon the same mountain top,| 
Cwerge and run in opposite directions, tra-| 
verse plains as different as tropical abundance 
énd polar sterility, and finally join the great | 
‘eran, one under the burning line, and the) 


het in the midst of perpetual snows, so| 


tachment. The natural relations are only 
the foundation forattachments. But unfa'th- 
fulness to the social relations gradually 
weakens the strongest natural ties, and sisters 
even, who have done nothing but cross and 
rendered each other uncomfortable, will seek 
their friendship anywhere rather than with 
those in whom they find neither sympathy 
nor consideration. 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 
RELIGION.—By F. A. G. 

What subject is there, which, if well con- 
sidered, impresses the mind more deeply with 
a sense of its vast importance than religion?! 
Surely there is none. Without religion we 
cannot be happy in this world or the next.— 
There is, it is true, in the fleeting and transi- 
tory amusements of this world a degree of 
pleasure which some call happiness. But such 
happiness is like the breeze of summer. It 
passes by, and we feel its breath for a mo- 
ment, and then it vanishes away, and we per- 
ceive it no longer. There is no true, lasting 
happiness, except in the enjoyment of religion. 
When we possess this treasure we experience 
a calm and holy delight in viewing the hand 
of God in the beauty of nature, as it is dis- 
played before us in the wide world: and we 
may also realize his hand in the various 
changes which this life constantly endures. 
By religion we are led to look to God, in every 
undertaking, for divine assistance. It sweet- 
ens the poor man’s toil, and is his comfort in 
adversity. It causes the rich man to bless 
God in his prosperity, ard rejoice in his grati- 
tude for the blessings he is daily receiving.— 
Religion also tends to refine and enliven so- 
ciety. How happy isa christian community. 
Joy and gladness beam upon their counte- 
nances, and peace dwells within. ‘The family 
circle too is made happy by it; the bands of 
reciprocal affection are drawn still firmer, and 
rendered still more lovely. Through the in- 
fluence of religion, peace, love, and unity 


“sters rocked in the same cradle, watched | dwell around the fireside of the Christian. 





O! Sing me again that Little Song. 


ME AGAIN THAT LITTLE 


A FAVOURITE BALLAD 


O! SING 


FOUNDED ON A CELEBRATED ATHIOPIAN 
THE POETRY BY MISS CATHERINE H. WATERMAN, 


To be had at Osbourn’s Music Saloon, Philadelphia. 
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song? 


II. 
I see again the bright green sward 
Whereon we gladly played, 
I hear again the echoing sound 
Their little footsteps made. 
Their voices like a ringing shell, 
Are murmuring in mine ears, 
And not a single eye is dim 
With sorrow or with tears. 


Oh! thro’ the long, long lapse of years, 
They greet me once again, 

Those young companions of my mirth, 
Wak‘d by that simple strain. 

Heed not the tears within mine eyes, 
While the quick memories throng 

Of other days upon my heart,— 
Oh! sing that little song! 








